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Ir was after supper on Mount Olympus, and 
the great drawing room of the gods shone with 
lights like a galaxy, or like New York streets 
by gas light, or like any other bright thing you 
may please to think of. 

It was a sort of family tea-party among the 
celestials, and the Muses, and Graces, with 
quite a number of the gods and goddesses had 
stepped in to take a sociable cup of nectar with 
Jupiter and Juno. 

The immortal synod were in that state of plea- 
surable vacuity which often succeeds the tea 
hour, here in our parlours below. Apollo lay 
stretched, a la Pelham, on a couch of gold and 
purple, picking his teeth, and admiring his own 
handsome image in a golden door opposite, which 
answered all the intent and purpose of a martal 
looking-glass. Venus, pretty soul, was looking 
bewitching, and —— an abstruse ques- 
tion with regard to sandal patterns, which it 
took a world of thought to settle. The Graces 
were gathered like a little knot of flowers into 
the corner, where they discussed with Aurora 
all about the figures and patterns of the clouds 
that were tobe sported at sunrise the next morn- 
ing; while Minerva sat with the North Ameri- 
can Review in her hand, leaning her elbow ona 
copy of Euripides and meditating on the com- 
parative merits of the ancients and moderns. 

As to Juno, she sat in a corner with her knit- 
ting work, not much older than she looked some 
thousand years ago, when Homer made his bow 
to her; for gods and goddesses who, by most 
authentic accounts, have lived on the Graham 
system in all ages, keep their good looks in a 
manner that would astonish you. At this time 
it was evident that something was going wrong 
in the = lady’s mind, for she knit very ener- 
getically, and her great glorious eyes occasion- 
ally flashed in a manner that would have ap- 
peared very ominous to a mortal husband; but 
immortality ne one time to get used to things. 

As to His Serene Highness, the father of gods 
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and men, he was smoking a true celestial cigar, 
not of tobacco, but of that wonderful plant 
that drops its leaves twice a year into the foun- 
tain of Helicon, one puff of which has more wis- 
dom in it than the whole of a president’s mes- 


e. 

“T wonder Jupiter,” said the Queen of Hea- 
ven, drawing out her gold knitting needle, and 
twitching the bright yarn, she was knitting, 
rather unceremoniously, “I wonder what keeps 
Mercury out so late.” 

“ Business my dear, I presume,” said Jupiter, 
with a tranquil puff. 

“TI do wish Jupiter you would take your ci- 
gar out of your mouth when you — to me. 
It’s exceedingly rude to address a lady in that 
way. As to Mercury, I sent him more thanan 
hour ago for the news, and what business has 
he to be so late.” 

“Oh, your ladyship,” interrupted Venus, “ in- 
deed you are too hard upon poor Merk—he has 
too much to do—he is getting shockingly thin— 
quite worn out, poor fellow.” 

“Yes,” rejoined Thalia, “he told me the 
other day, that he had worn out four complete 
suits of wings, and he says he shall have to get a 
new set al] round before New Year; it’s really 
very expensive, poor fellow, in these hard 
times.” 

“ Pshaw,” said Juno, “ he haslittle or nothing 
to do, if he were not all the time flying hither 
and thither on errands for you girls; he makes 
me more trouble than any one in the family— 
so irregular! and then he needs such watching! 
would you believe it Jupiter, I only left the 
keys in the crypta last night, and the rogue 
stole every morsel of ambrosia that I had saved 
for a hash this morning.” 

“Just what you — have expected, my 
dear,” said Jupiter, sha ing his ambrosial curls 
with most monitory solemnity, “never leave the 
key in the cupboard door, Juno, it’s a bad plan, 
no economy in it.” 
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“TI wish, Jupiter, that you would lay aside 
that very dictatorial habit of speaking to me— 
nodding your head and shaking it about like a 
great pine tree in a storm; it may do well 
enough in the senate chamber, but it is’n’t plea- 
sant in a family.” 

“TI wonder what is pleasant in a family,” said 
Jupiter gravely, beginning on enother cigar. 

here is no saying what might have come 
after this, but just at this crisis, in fluttered 
Mercury, making as much of a breeze as three 
pair of wings could carry. 

Every thing was instantly in commotion. 
“Mercury, did you get me that strip of sun- 
beam you promised?” cried one of the Graces, 
springing up like a bent rose-bud. “ And Mer- 
cury, that sandal pattern,” said Venus, “and 
what did Tethys say about the pearls?” “Oh, 
and pray did you get my flute mended ?” said 
Apollo, * Vulcan has been promising it should 
be done this month or more.” “And my new 
bow and arrow?” said Diana. “And the last 
Reviews?” said Minerva. 

“ Well, did I ever see such a family,” said 
Juno, “ no manners, all crowding before me, and 
talking so fast that cannot get ina word. Ju- 
piter, I wish you'd speak to these girls.” 

“ Girls sit down!” said Jupiter, bending his 
awful brows in regular Homeric style, whereat 
there was a little more order. 

“And now Mercury did you think to stop at 
Pluto’s and inquire after his tooth ache?” de- 
manded Juno, “‘and what news have you picked 
up on earth.” 

“ Pluto says his tooth is better, he thanks you 
madam,” replied Mercury, “ but that Proserpine 
has aimost scalded the skin off with the poultice 
you recommended; he was terribly gruff, I can 
assure you. As to news, I have been to Paris 
with your last bandbox of fashions, Venus; 
touched here an:| there, both in Europe and 
America—no news that I could learn—no great 
matter of a war any where—peace societies 
flourish—stopped at Philadelphia and brought 
up the last number of the Lady’s Book, which 
the Editress sent up for our celestial patronage 
and approval, desiring one and all of you to ap- 
pear as contributors.” 

“Dear me,” said Venus, glancing at the title 
page, “very prettily got up—very, indeed; here 
you lady Muses, you must write for it—and you 
too, Minerva !—how now, you look at it as omi- 
nously as the owl on the top of yon old Greek 
helmet.” 

“For my part,” said Minerva, “J must say 
that these light publications never were deep 
enough for me—there is nothing really solid, 
nothing instructive.” 

“Oh, ’pon honour, Minerva, I shall give up the 
ghost now, if you are going to launch forth into 
a discourse on utilities,” said Apollo, stretching 
himself at full length and settling the curls over 
his forehead, “really every thing in this age is 
getting so dismally instructive and useful, that 
-— gets almost tired of his immortality. Pray 

erk, who writes for it?” 

“Oh a vast number of very clever men and 


women,” said Mercury. 


“ For my part,” said Juno, “I consider the 








whole business sheer waste of time; the men 
had better be attending to their business, and the 
women to their households; lady authoresses in 
particular, I have no kind of opinion of.” 

“Pray then, Queen of Heaven,” said Apollo, 
“ why don’t you put pen to paper, and give these 
mortals your advice on the subject.” 

“TI turn authoress! not I,” said Juno, “there 
are blue stockings enough in the family without 
me.” 

Here Minerva and the Muses appeared ex- 
ae nervous, and Venus gave a side wink 
to Apollo. : 

“There, there,” said she, “ Minerva is going 
into sublimities upon the importance of a well 
cultivated mind to females. She always starts 
upon that when lady Juno goes forth upon house- 
keeping.” ; 

“As to that, mistress Venus,” said Juno, 
turning short upon her, “ you have not much to 
say. There is’n’t a member of my family makes 
me so much trouble as you, leaving your things 
all over the house—your veil here, and your 
girdle there, and your sandals somewhere else ; 
you keep the Graces running from morning to 
night to pick them up after you. Of the two I 
really think Minerva the best, for she has some- 
thing else to think of.” ‘ 

“Well Minerva,” said Apollo, “I think as 
Juno declines instructing the rising world, that 
you must take up in their behalf; and if you 
want something instructive and solid you mast 
furnish it yourself; and you fair cousins,” bow- 
ing to the Muses, “what help do you mean to 
render?” ‘ 

“Oh,” said Thalia, laughing, “ Minerva will 
give them her thoughts on great works—very 
enlivening you know; and Clio can send down 
abundance of useful information about Buona- 
parte and the revolutionary war.” 

“ And why fair Venus,” interrupted Apollo, 
“should not you try your hand? azure is all the 
mode, and there are some subjects on which 
you are well qualified to write. Why cannot 
you give reflections on neck ribbons, or thoughts 
ou shoe strings.” 

“Well sine I have thought of being literary 
just for a change,” said Venus; “do you know, 
I get tired of setting fashious for mortals. Mi- 
nerva, suppose you take that department of cre- 
ation a while, and let me try yours. Girls,” 
(turning to the Graces,) “did you save any 
dove quills, as [ ordered last summer?” 

“Well I hope Madam Venus,” said Vulcan, 
“that if Minerva takes your department in hand, 
that women will give over dressing a la Calypse 
and a la Psyche, and dress a la common sense; 
I always thought, wife, if you would let matters 
alone, that we should have more decent well- 
behaved women in the world.” 

“Why Vulcan love, how you shock me e 
said Venus, tapping him on the shoulder with 
her fan ; “ don’t you know, dear, ’tis’n’t proper to 
speak in this way before company ? 

“ Besides my dear Blacksmith,” said Apollo, 
“don’t you know that all these fashions teach 
women reflection; what is reflection but think- 
ing, and how can one think without something 
to think of. In short, Minerva, they are like 
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the ‘Aids to reflection,’ that your fusty wise 
man of England has given out; they teach re- 
flection by giving great occasion for it.” 

“ At any rate,” said Vulcan, “I think Venus 
has taught the women to make frights of them- 
selves.” 

“As to that,” said Venus, lavghing, “the 
Graces and I do our best for poor mortals, but 
this mischievous Merk—this pernicious crea- 
ture, sometimes steals the patterns on the road, 
and puts in caricatures of his own just to make 
the poor creatures ridiculous. Do you think I 
ever set the fashion of strait laced waists, with 
a case of steel and bone instead of the flowing 
line of beauty that belongs to us goddesses?” 
and Venus glanced at the polished ceiling, that 
reflected her fair image, and settled her girdle. 

“And Merk,” said Apollo, “I can’t answer 
either for tight coats, and cravats, and stocks— 
they are barbarisms of your interpolation.” 

Mercury just tipped his winged helmet to one 
side like a saucy fellow convicted in a hoax, 
and stood looking abundantly satisfied and im- 
pudent. 

“No such thing as a genuine human figure 
now to be seen on earth,” said Apollo—*no 
nymphs—no graces; really a god finds no body 
to fall in love with.” 

* And I’m glad of that,” said Juno, “It makes 
a more decent stay-at-home set of you.” 

“ But come my ag lord of the silver bow,” 
said Mercury, “ why don’t you publish in this 


work a critique on dress, showing the beauty of 
the unperverted form, and teaching—” 

“Ah Merk! you old hoax—you mischief ma- 
ker—you immortal thief—would not every soul 
of them believe you before me, and would you 
not swear on your honour that this, that, and 
the other absurdity came strait and direct from 
me or Venus. No, the age of the beautiful is 
vanished and returns not.” ' 

“Come! come! wife and children,” said Ju- 
piter, who by this time had finished his cigar, 
“yon must not be too hard upon mortals. This 
book, (here the father of gods took up the little 
pamphlet,) is wortliy the patronage of you all. 
It goes to all the fair ladies of the continent. 
You, Juno, ought to take it in hand, therein to 
give them an insight into the high and celestial 
mysteries of housekeeping; and you, Minerva, 
should seek to inspire them with a taste for the 
deep and true which may be found on the page 
of useful learning. And you, fair Muses, with 
Apollo, must open before them the enchanted 
land of the fine arts. Venus must preside over 
the outward beauty, and the Graces must teach 
all those charms of manners, more pow erful than 
even beauty itself; and stil! more,” said the sire 
of gods, glancing round, “ we want one thing 
for which Olympus has no divinity. rm 
has no god who can infuse the spirit of tender- 
ness and compassion, the might, the majesty of 
goodness.” 





Written for the Lady's Book. 


MUSINGS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


I wonder if the rich man prays— 
And how his morning prayer is said ? 
He’ll ask for health and length of days— 
But does he pray for “ daily bread?” 


When by his door, in posture meek, 
He sees the poor man waiting stand, 

With sunken eye, and care-worn cheek, 
To beg employment from his hand: 


And when he tells his piteous tale 
Of sickly wife and children small, 
Of rents that rise, and crops that fail, 
And troubles that the poor befall. 


I wonder if the rich man’s thought, 
Mounts free, as nature’s hymn, to heaven 
In gratitude, that happier lot, 
By Providence, to him is given. 


And does his heart exult to know, 

He too, like heaven, hath power to give? 
To strengthen weakness, soften wo, 

And bid Hope’s dying lamp revive? 


And when around his gladsome hearth, 
A troop of friends the rich man greet, 

And songs of joy, and smiles of mirth 
Add grace to flattery’s homage sweet ; 


I wonder if his fancy sees 
A vision of those wretched homes, 
Where want is wrestling with disease, 
And scarce a ray of comfort comes. 


O world! how strange thy lots are given— 
Life’s aim how rarely understood ! 

And men—how far estrang’d from heaven, 
If heaven requires—a brotherhood ! 


I 


We are sure to be losers when we quarrel 


Attempts at reform, when they fail, strength- 


with ourselves; it isa civil war,andin allsuch en despotism; as he that struggles, tightens 


conte ntions, triumphs are defeats. 


those cords he does not succeed in breaking. 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 
A VISIT TO HADDON HALL, DERBYSHIRE. 


BY MRS. HOFLAND, OF LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Wuoever has visited that romantic district 


‘of Derbyshire denominated “ the Peak,” whether 


in search of the picturesque scenery for which 
it is justly celebrated; or been sojourners at 
Matlock or Baxton, for the purpose of regaining 
health, will have heard of this truly Baronial 
Hall, and most probably seen it. ‘T'o them it 
may be pleasant to retrace their steps, and re- 
call. their feelings upon that occasion, and to 
those who have not had an opportunity hitherto, 
we may furnish additional] reasons for finding one. 
Whoever has leisure for a tour, and taste for 
the beauties of nature, and the recollections at- 
tached to “ olden times,” should add this grati- 
fication to their stock of innocent and salubrious 
enjoyments. 

Our drive towards Haddon lay through Ab- 
bey-dale, a beautiful valley, enriched by the 
remains of Beauchief Abbey, which forms now 
a chapel of ease to the parish of Totley. The 
stones of the monastery which was built in ex- 

jation of the murder of Thomas-a-Becket, b 
Robert Fitz-Ranulph, were employed in build- 
ing Beauchief Hall, an extensive mansion, 
built in the style termed now the Elizabethan, 
and which, peering from amidst woods and 
crowning a bold eminence, is striking in effect. 
But the rich valley and the cultivated lands, 
were soon past, and Derbyshire in its characte- 
ristic wastes of boundless moors, and rocky 
masses, succeeded—the winds blew cold even on 
one of the very hottest days of this hot summer, 
and although the sun shone brightly on many a 
hillock covered with the brilliant purple heath, 
for which this mountainous district is remark- 
able, shawls and cloaks were in requisition with 
all of us. We found, however, “beauty in the 
lap of horror,” for many a crystal stream mean- 
dered through the gorse and heather; many a 
bright-eyed moorfow! started his wild brood, for 
his day of fate was yet a week distant; and the 
light clouds whose soft shadows form a peculiar 
charm in all mountain scenery, gave us that 
rich variety of light and shade which atones for 
the absence of objects more strictly beautiful, 
while the grandeur of these rocky solitudes are 
aided by their effects. 

We have passed the Alp-like moors, caught 
a splendid view of Chatsworth, on whose richly- 
coloured walls the sun is shining gloriously in 
his pepe, bese and are hastening down 
the hill to Bakewell, the most picturesque town 
even of this romantic country, but certainly 
much injured as to appearance, by the loss of its 
church tower removed within a year or two. 

The vale of Haddon now lies before us, wa- 
tered " the river Wye—surely the most whim- 
sical of all streams, for like a shining serpent, 


it winds in a thousand sinuosities through this 
whole valléy, which now, green as an emerald, 
shows its silver current to advantage. On the 
right, are the Haddon pastures, spotted with 


countless herds of cattle, to the left, towering 
trees and occasionally masses of rock hem in 
the luxurious paradise watered as by the rivers 
of Eden. Two miles from Bakewell have 
brought us to Haddon Hall, towards which we 
ascend by a road, not trodden as of yore “| 
seven score servants” and their doughty lord, 
by numerous visitants with their trains, and 
wandering pilgrims with their claims—the 
mighty mansion, with its wide halls and nume- 
rous chambers, is now untenanted, though not 
ag mmr. and still magnificent. 

e entered under the guidance of a youth 
who we understood to be the gamekeeper’s son, 
in which capacity his ancestors have served the 
owners of Haddon for three hundred and eight- 
een years; as certain pictures testify. Passing 
through a strong portal, we found ourselves in 
a square court, surrounded by the Hall and its 
offices, including the chapel, which has been 
formerly very splendid, the seats being enriched 
by gilt mouldings, and the windows by painted 
giass-—in one place we were shown a buff coat 
and boots, furmerly worn by the sturdy vassals 
whose service was often that of soldiers. 

We now entered the t entrance, and 
taking but little notice of a Norman altar, which 
is nevertheless mentioned by Camden and 
Fuller, proceeded to a large dining-hall, which 
like most of the other rooms, was floored with 
oak that grew upon the estate, and which is 
singularly beautiful. We then ascended a mas- 
sive staircase, and were ushered into a room 
which runs the whole length of the south quad- 
rangle, being one hundred and ten feet long, 
and lighted by three bay windows of magnifi- 
cent dimensions. The room is completely pan- 
nelled with oak, and ornamented with rich 
carvings of armsand flowers under the cornice, 
and the chimney-pieces have similar embellish- 
ments. From the windows the prospect is ex- 
quisitely beautiful though not extensive—noble 
terraces, majestic balustrades, that seem built 
for eternity—orchards pear with fruit, forest 
trees intermingling their lofty arms, and the 
bright Wye winding gracefully amongst all, as 
if presenting its gift of trout and grayling, along 
with the offerings of Pomona and the tributes 
of Flora—all around is redolent of wealth and 
beauty—the recollections which belong to feu- 
dal attachment, divested of its unpleasant attri- 
butes, and the thousand poetic dreams which 
belong to the heroism, the mysteries, the glories, 
the sensibilities, of those who are now gone 
down to the dust, yet survive in these majestic 
relics, 

Here once dwelt William Peveril, the an- 
cestor of that loyal Sir Geoffry, with whom the 
genius of Sir Walter Scott has made us familier, 
as a friend. Here, the lord of thirty manors, 
Sir George Vernon, distinguished in the first 
years of Elizabeth, as the King of the Peak, 
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lived in tll the splendid hospitality which be- 
longed to immense wealth, family connexion, 
and ancient descent, at a period when every 
gentleman owned the claims of his station—a 
cried when no man who boasted a name and a 
art, ever thought of shutting up his house in 
the country, and leaving. his dependants to 
starve, whilst he consoled himself with the lux- 
uries cheaply ensured at the Albany, or the 
— res sought at Crockford’s and Newmarket. 
f to some of them it were necessary to say, 


“ Curtail the lazy vermin of the hall,” 


yet must we admire the bounteous hand, the 
considerate protection, which enabled them to 
“ scatter blessings o’er a smiling land,” in pre- 
ference to the confined, but not less destructive 
expenses, which belong to selfish expenditure 
and concentrated personal indulgences. 

One bed, the bed of state, alone remains in 
Haddon Hall; but it is unquestionably the ruin 
of the very handsomest I ever beheld; being of 
rich Genoa velvet, lined with white satin, of an 
immense height and corresponding size. It is 
covered with a rich counterpane, embroidered 
all over by the fair hands of a Lady Catharine 
Manners, and must therefore have been wrought 
since the place became the property of the 
Dukes of Rutland. Many a wearisome day did 
she labour at this by no means inelegant pro- 
duction, without any intention of securing the 
fame it has ensured, for our guide informed us 
that if his great aunt “had not unluckily died,” 
she could have told us a great deal both “about 
Lady Catharine and the ghosts of the Hall, but 
as he never saw either, it had all slipped his 
memory.” 

Perhaps, too, his great aunt could have given 
us something more interesting than either, 
being early reminiscences of Mrs. Radclyffe; 
for we have been told that during the time 
when her father lived at Chesterfield, her 
health being delicate, he placed her in the 
gamekeeper’s house as a boarder, for the sake 
of the pure air, and that her unrestrained wan- 
derings in this wide mansion first inspired that 
taste for the mysteries and antiquities of feudal 
times, which her genius afterwards combined 
so happily in many a tale of wonderful splen- 
dour and most thrilling interest. In her own 
walk truly we shall not “look upon her like 
again,” and who can tread those floors or creep 
(as we all did) up to the beautiful turret, and 
gaze on the wide expanse around, without pay- 
ing a tribute to the memory of one so highly 
gifted, so capable of describing whatever was 
beautiful in nature or desirable to imagination. 

Every where the rooms of Haddon are richly 
tapestried, and these hangings cover the doors 
also, which are badly constructed, and would 
need this defence against the winds of winter. 
The house was inhabited until about 1717, after 
which the family removed to their present resi- 
dence of Belvin Castle. Whatever may be the 
agremens of that princely mansion, it is impos- 
sible not to lament that Haddon was forsaken; 
although it must be conceded that it is too large 
to be a second son’s habitation, and perhaps not 
very comfortable as a dwelling for any son. 

21* 


Still, it is a thousand pities no one should enjoy 
its many beauties, its noble rooms, spacious gar- 
dens and matchless air—would it were an In- 
firmary ! 

We visited the kitchen, buttery, &c. In the 
former were two immense fire-places, one of 
which was suited to the purpose of roasting an 
ox whole. Large tools for chopping mince meat, 
mighty troughs for salting, + every other con- 
venience for the “due refection” of an immense 
establishment are all here ready to resume their 
functions when called upon for purposes of “so- 
lemn festival.” The last time they were so 
used, we understood to be when the Duke of 
Rutland came of age, at which time the nume- 
rous tenantry on his fine estates here were 
abundantly regaled. 

Passing through the gardens, we were struck 
with a ew 4 old, and tall apricot tree, said to be 
coeval with the house; but well known to have 
been in bearing upwards of two hundred years. 
Its strong and gnarled trunk spoke of age, but 
the abundance and beauty of the fiuit which 
was fully ripe, would have been remarkable on 
any tree. Crossing the bridge which spans the 
Wye, just without the gardens, we walked 
through the meadows to the village of Rowsley 
as from various points in them, the finest views 
of the house could be obtained. And fine, in- 
deed we found them—the height of the towers, 
the bold projection of the bay windows, the 
lightness of the turrets, the length of outline, 
and even the irregularities of style, seen amidst 
the profusion of majestic trees which aspire 
sometimes even to the roof, and inhabit the 
sloping garden down to the river which winds 
round their base, present far finer forms than it 
has been my lot to find in any castellated man- 
sion either in England or Wales; indeed, I have 
never seen any other of its description, for 
although very old and very strong, no impres- 
sion of war, no character of a fortress is exhi- 
bited in its majestic lineaments—it looks, in- 
deed, powerful to repel insult, or resist wrong, 
but too open and generous for aggression, and 
formed to be 


“The guardian, not the tyrant of the fields.” 


Farewell, sweet Haddon, we are going to visit 
a brighter, not a lovelier dwelling; but the 
pride of manhood will not render us forgetful 
of the venerable brow of age like thine. 

The best of all possible roads, along beautiful 
well wooded valleys, render the drive from 
Rowley to Chatsworth a moving diorama of 
agreeable objects. On entering the Park and 
crossing the Derwent, which is here a noble 
as well as beautiful stream, we become sensible 
of increased attraction in the gentle swelling 
of the ground, the bold woods which cover the 
heights above us, and the singularly fine trees 
of every description which ornament the ground 
either singly or in clumps, the fashion of ave- 
nues not having prevailed, when this park was 
planted. 

The splendid mansion of Chatsworth House, 
may ne be termed the “ Palace of the Peak,” 
for royalty might be well contented with so. 
magnificent a dwelling. It was built soon aften 
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the revolution, (in which its noble owner took 
@ prominent part,) by Talman, an architect then 

high reputation. The stone was got from a 
quarry on the estate, and is very beautiful, in 
its general colour resembling Sienna marble, 
and veined with equal delicacy. It is a quad- 
rangular building, but has lately received an 
immense addition by Sir Jeoffry Wyatville, 
which includes a noble gallery of sculpture, by 
far the most attractive portion of the interior. 

Formerly, a suite of rooms were taken by 
that unfortunate queen, whose very neme in- 
spires pity and awakens interest. It is, how- 
ever, certain, that Mary of Scotland could not 
inhabit those identical rooms, though she might 
dwell on their site, and we have no doubt, the 
state bed and other articles of furniture, were 
those she had used during her residence at 
Chatsworth. Their being no longer seen, is a 
joss to the visitant, so is the collection of fossils 
in the cabinet of the beautiful duchess, mother 
of his grace, for with every thing connected with 
her we associate ideas of beauty, elegance, and 
fashion—not that ephemeral fashion which be- 
longs to the caprices of wea]th or rank; but that 
which arises from cultivated taste and classic 
conception—the fashion of rank, talent, and 
education. 

One grand house is like another—inlaid ta- 
bles, costly cabinets, magnificent hangings, and 

littering chandeliers, are every where found ; 

t every house cannot show two pair of coro- 
nation chairs, which we find here, and perhaps 
not one in the kingdom is so rich in the exqui- 
site carvings of Gibbons. The best pictures of 
the noble owner, are not found in this, his most 


— dwelling. 
he library is at once grand, convenient, and 
beautiful, but we passed hastily through it, in 
order to reach the finest dining room, probably 
in the north of England; but a still larger, 
termed the banquetting room, we were not 
shown. All else was forgotten on entering the 
sculpture gallery. Here are some of the latest 
and finest works of Canova, and several copies 
of his happiest efforts by other Italian artists. 
Thorswalden’s genius also shines conspicuous, 
and the two magnificent lions of Michael An- 
lo claimed our due admiration, but we saw 
ittle of our own unrivalled Chantrey, although 
there were specimens both of him and West- 
macott in the collection. 

A sitting figure of Madame Mere, the mother 
of him whose name so lately “kept the world 
in awe,” was to me the most attractive sculp- 
ture. Calm majesty, and an intelligence at 
once sprightly and profound, animated the fea- 
tures, and gave grace to the form. Ah! how 
many fears for the future must have clouded 
that anxious mother’s brow, even when diadems_ 
encircled those of her numerous progeny. There 
never lived a mother on whose offspring ambi- 
tion poured so many gorgeous gifts, and one 

ight thence conclude, never mother had been 
so blessed, for every woman is ambitious for her 
children; but yet, the very rapidity with which 
they ascended, must have made her fearful of 
decline, for advancing life will still look beyond 
the surface, be it ever so dazzling. 


But the gardens, the water works, must be 
seen, and we sally forth to explore scenes once 
extolled as the very acme of excellence—now 
decried as tasteless in their formality. Perhaps 
the conclusion on either hand is false. There is 
much beauty in straight lines, though found in 
old gardens, for long vistas of rich foliage are 
full of charms—they o’ershadow the choicest 
flowers, conduct the sweetest breezes, and ex- 
hibit the loveliest play of the sunbeams—but 
lo! the water is rushing down the steps in the 
grand cascade—the jets d’eau are throwing up 
lucid streams to the height of more than ninety 
feet. 

The latter fountains are very beautiful, and 
in perfect accordance with the style of the gar- 
dens, but the former is too regular and formal 
even for the taste of a Dutch merchant. True, 
beyond the point from which the water walks 
down the steps in minuet time, a proper rock- 
work is prepared, down which the stream flows 
from the vast tarn where it is collected on the 
summit of the hill which bounds this beautiful 
region. Rhodes, in his admirable work on the 
Peak scenery, advises that this unpleasing for- 
mality, which he terms “ a scar on the fair face 
of beauty,” should be thus rendered as attrac- 
tive as it generally ap now repellant. 

“ Bed the channel of the cascade with rugged 
and unequal stones, plant part of its brink with 
shrubs; and, if possible, give to its course a 
winding direction, thus the water wil] occasion- 
ally be lost, and seen, as it descends, and the 
artificial stream assume a more natural and 
picturesque appearance.” 

Would that this, our friend as well as guide* 
had been with us, for then would many beauties 
have been described which doubtless escaped 
ns, and some of the younger of our party, been 
saved from the plentiful sprinklings of a certain 
tree, renowned as the dwelling of malicious 
naiads—but who would grumble at a shower, 
however and wherever administered, this thirsty 
summer—certainly not the gay young sculptor 
who has in so many ways proved himself our 
delightful companion, nor the sprightly girl who 
shakes the light drops from her curling tresses. 

Oh! youth, youth, thou art indeed |ife’s plea- 
sant season, for light are thy sorrows and mani- 
fold thy joys, and it were well to treasure their 
memories when like those of the present mo- 
ment they are innocent and even benevolent— 
for who in our little circle has envied the pos- 
sessor of this fair domain, this glorious abcde, 
aught save his power of conferring happiness !— 
Who has not found in “ herb, tree, fruit, and 
flower,” works more exquisite than all which 
the art of man could produce, yet in his powers 
as an artist found the proof of his higher nature, 
the justice of his loftiest hopes, and of his heir- 
ship to immortality. 

hatsworth !— es palace not only of the 
Peak, but of a far more wide, and wealthy cir- 
cle, farewell—if { have not named thy cedar 
chapel and its celebrated altar-piece, thy paint- 
ed ceilings, thy Holbein and Titian; and dearer 
in memory all, thy first fair duchess, 
* Thi j i 1 littl 
weal oo estat Soret Hee 
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daughter of the sainted Lady Rachel Russel— 
if I have not adverted to the generous blood, the 
free, and gallant spirit which has through many 
ages been the crowning glory of thy house, 
it was not from forgetfulness or negligence. 
But alas! in the midst of pleasure I was in pain, 
and neither the gorgeousness of thy interior 
decorations, nor the wide spread beauty of thy 
surrounding scenery, could prevent me from 
bending to those circumstances, which, like ad- 
versity, are “ tamers of the human breast,” and 


compel us to become not only blind to the most 
enchanting scenes, but deaf, or nearly so, to the 
far dearer consolations of friendship and the 
soothings of affection. 

In memory I shall retrace thy claims to ad- 
miration, gaze on thy cloud-like landscapes, thy 
luxurious accommodations, thy glorious sculp- 
tures, thy blooming parterres, and sparkli 
fountains. I shall remember the youn 
dear ones who partook my pleasure, and feel 
thankful that it was bestowed upon me. 





od>ee. 
very 


Written for the Lady’s Book. 
THE MASSACRE OF WYOMING. 


A POEM, DELIVERED AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF DICKINSON COLLEGE, JULY 19th, 1838. 


BY E. EMELIUS LECLERC, 


*Twas morn— 
A summer’s morn in Wyoming; 
And o’er her hills the god of day burst forth, 
Clothed with the rosy-tinted dawn. And as 
He yoked fast to their flaming car his fire 
Encircled steeds; and as his crown of light, 
Peered forth from out a passing fleecy cloud, 
All nature woke, and every instrument 
Of praise she tuned, to warble sweetly forth 
Her gladdest songs of love and joy to Him 
The bright eye of the universe. 
Oh, *twas 
A glorious sight to look upon, to see 
That lovely vale bathed in the morning light, 
And glittering in its sheen, as Eden did 
When Nature’s self was young. 
But then at eve— 
A calm and stilly eve, such as is found 
In southern climes, where an eternal summer 
Reigns, and brings to the sad heart a balm, 
Then far beyond the reach of mortal ken 
Is found the grandeur of the gorgeous scene. 
For resting on the western mountain’s tops, 
As in a sea of gold, the setting sun 
Reclined, in soft and mellow sadness, grieving 
As ’twere to bid adieu, and leave that vale 
Which he so much did love to smile upon. 
And there reposed the lakes, forth shadowing 
Like silvered mirrors or like burnished gold, 
The hills in whose embrace they laid. pene 
Receding to the East the lofty woods 
And rocks sublime, the masonry of God, 
Tinged by the bright beams ot declining day, 
Bore sportive semblance to the moonlit tower, 
Or battlement by time and storm decayed. 
So wondrous fair was then the beauty of 
The spot, that language, yea, conception fails 
Its loveliness to paint. It seemed the home, 
The mountain home, of some bright fairy elves— 
The sporting place, at the dead noon of night 
For their wild pranks of glee. 
But there was too, 
A stream for beauty famed, in silver robed, 
Which ever and anon, while washing out 
The mountains craggy sides that reared their heads 
Pine crowned, far up above, and in their arms 
Circled that beauteous spot, like toa kind 
And careful mother, who will permit not 
Even summer’s spicy breeze, to blow too rude 
Upon the placid forehead of her sleeping babe. 
Then rushing onward to the mighty sea, 
The mouldering relics of that noble race 


Unearthed, who once unfettered, proud, and free, 
Roamed through that vale, its lord. 
But soon the scene was changed, 
For o’er that beauteous spot the demon form 
Of war did rush, and o’er that land devoted 
The sable pinions of his wrath he spread 
Shrouding in night the day star of their hopes, 
And brooding deeds of death. 
E On ran the hours 
And from a little fort, a hardy band 
Passed out to battle, in numbers, few but firm. 
Determined either to make free the loved 
Homes of their hearts, or perish in their gore. 
On, on, they marched in silence and in doubt, 
For they knew not the red men of the woods, 
Nor e’en their crafty wiles, when leagued with those 
Fierce demons clad in human form, who recked 
Not what they did, but in the life blood of 
Their friends their guilty hands imbrued, unmoved 
By conscience or by love. 
But as they slow 
And cautiously, passed up the mountain’s gorge, 
Which seemed for scenes of horror formed and blood, 
The fatal whoop was heard, and in a moment 
Down fell, like rain in April shower, each man’s 
Companion. No single form was seen, no sound 
Was heard, save bounding, that unearthly yell, 
From distant crag to crag, which echoing back 
It more terrific made, its own discordant 
Melody, and ere it died away, there came, 
Another, longer, louder, bolder, more 
Heart-rending sound, and with it flitted by 
The seared and blighted vision of that band, 
A thousand shadowy forms, and on they came 
‘The deadly simoon of the desert like.— 
That little force withstood the dreadful shock 
Like brave men long and well, till when by 
strength, 
And not by valour overcame, they fled 
Into the plain, and there surrounded by 
Their treacherous foes, a scene of woe ensued 
Such that ne’er mortal man nor heart conceived, 
So full, so overflowing full was made 
The measure of their misery. It seemed 
As if the Almighty in his fearful wrath 
For some great crime had wreaked his vengeance 
there ; 
There by the son was slain, him whom he owed 
His being; he who long had dwelt secure, 
Cireled in sweet and social intercourse 
By friendship’s golden chain, fell by that self 
Same friend, and thus they fought and fell, till left 
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Was scarcely one to tell the dreadful tale 
Of cruelty and death. 
But one there was escaped, 
Who having fled, upon the river’s bank 
Coneealed himself; the enemy pursued, 
And one outstripped his fellows far, when like 
Those ah clamcate which in ancient times would 
trac 

The steps of man, so sought the monster even 
For human life, and pressing on a briery hedge 
He paused—and he who lay there a foot-fall 
Hearing, on the stranger looked. He looked again 
More closely. *T'was his brother! 
Springing trom out his hiding place, and prostrate 

mn, t at his brother’s feet, he bade him 
Spare him, to save him from the torturing foe, 
E’en from the Indian. Their earlier happier hours 
Recalled to mind, those halcyon days of soul, 
When they from pleasure’s gurgling founts did sip 
Life’s sparkling nectar. But ‘twas all in vain, 
For he who can his country or his home 
Desert to espouse another foreign cause 
For safety or ambition’s sake, must needs 
Lose all the kindlier feelings of his soul. 
Thus was it now, for turning round, he said— 
“TI know thee not—wretch, die as thou hast lived, 
A rebel to thy king.” And lifting up 
His heavy battle-axe, it dashed upon 
His unoffending brother’s head, who fell, 
Breathed but a prayer, then struggled, groaned, 

and died. . 

——Uh, if there is one crime above the rest 
That the Recording Angel in his book 
Marks with a blacker, more eternal seal— 
If there’s a sin o’er which kind mercy sheds 
More bitter tears, "tis that of fratricide. 
Oh horrible—it is most horrible 
To sce those who have lived and loved together— 
Received their infant thoughts and strength from out 
The same maternal breast, and those who owned 
The same dear bond of kindred and of love, 
Turn to be enemies, and if the God 


Of Heaven will more enduring, damning fires 
Call down on any one of his offenders, 
*T will be on him who slays his brother. 

But now 
*Twas nigiit, and shooting up into the gloom 
Were streams of flame, and bright sparks flew 

around, 
Like stars from heaven falling. For there was now 
The savage conqueror, who having glutted 
Full his black heart with human gore, now sought 
To devastate that lovely vale. And on 
They came, silent and terrible, silent 
As if they were the shadowy forms of those 
Inhabiting death’s char nel house ; terrible 
As is the voice of God, when mighty thunders 
Roar in their avenging ire. Still on 
They came, and desolation marked their path— 
Nor age, nor sex was spared, nor e’en the haunts 
Of men, but there a universal storm 
OF fire, blasted each verdant field ; consumed 
Each resting place, and e’en the temples of 
The living Cod destroyed; and thus they swept 
Along, till all that vale was rendered such 
A miserable, heart-rending scene, that when 
The morning sun rose up, in clouds he veiled 
His face, with all the trappings of deep woe 
He clothed himself; for storms and darkness round 
Him hung, mourning as parents would for some 
Young lovely child, or friend for friend, at this 
Loved vale’s destruction.— 
Years have 
Passed on, and yet no monumental stone 
Endless and aged, rearing its lofty front 
To heaven, and blazoning forth to all the earth 
The mighty object of its rise, nor marks 
The spot where sleep that chosen band, though 
not 

Unhonored and unwept, still to the world 
Unknown.—But there a simple grassy mound 
Of earth, wherein the dust-formed relics lay 
Of that true-hearted few, is now the sole 
Remembrancer of Fair Wyoming’s Dead. 


_ 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 
SKETCHES OF ENGLISH LADIES.—No. II. 
MISS EDGEWORTH. 


BY B. B. 


From the general tenor of these remarks, the 
reader can scarcely avoid forming a pretty 
clear notion of the manner of Miss Edgeworth, 
if any such thing, indeed, may be talked of in 
such a connection, when in fact it seems her 
distinction that she has none; there being no- 
thing more remarkable about her, personally 
speaking, than the lack of any thing to remark 
upon, or at least the absence of any disposition 
in those who come under her influence, how- 
ever transiently, to scrutinize those minutie in 
address and appearance, which, in the case of 
other “lionesses,” (and lions too) if they are 
not “very nice” ones, commonly furnish the 
principal theme of the observer’s regards and 
reminiscences. I cite from a journal, made up 
soon after my visit, the following passage in 
this connection, to show that my recollections 
in this respect do not vary much from my im- 
pressions at that time: 

“To me, as might be supposed, the most dis- 





THATCHER, OF BOSTON.—(CONCLUDED.,) 


tinguished was the most interesting member 
of this charming coterie. And “my soon be- 
gan to feel that it was not merely because she 
was distinguished. I forgot that she was so, in 
the first hour. I was conscious only of enjoying 
that whoily unaffected, yet richly instructive 
conversation which is the fruit of a female 
mind at once gifted and cultivated in the high- 
est degree. Hers may be said indeed to be 
steeped in the wisdom and wit of the finest so- 
ciety of the great British age in which she has 
flourished, and during the whole of which she 
has had, I will not say the good fortune, but the 
proud merit of being the object of universal es- 
teem. Add to this her unusual opportunities of 
studying the character of her fellow-creatures 
in a humbler sphere, and the thirsting love of 
knowledge, the restless activity, and especially 
the kindly sympathics with all human beings, 
which have constantly led her to avail herself 
of these to the utmost. Add reading, such as 
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hers has been, and reflection such as hers. Add 
the constant playfulness of a bright sparkling 
talent, which, while it never seeks to be no- 
ticed, is never satisfied to be idle. Add thena 
manner of which nothing can be said, because it 
puts you at once too much at your ease to think 
any thing about it. A remark she made of a 
favourite writer of ours, reminds me of herself. 
She liked him very much, ‘for there was’nt a 
bit of an author about him.’ And there is’nt 
a bit of an author about her. I have, in her 
conversation, all that is good in her novels, only 
it is the fresh without the formal, with the ad- 
dition that it is the real too, and that it comes 
from Miss Edgeworth herself. I can see that 
mind brought out also by the conversation of 
others ;—busying itself in sudden sally, and 
easy repartee, and even in the vileness of puns 
—(hear it, ye haters of that diversion!) 
Brought out, I say; for, mind ye, she does not 
talk all the time, like Sam Johnson. She does 
not preach,as Lamb told Coleridge he did. She 
talks rather like Lamb himself—quietly—like 
any body else in a word—with the slight dis- 
tinction only that what she says is uniformly 
to the purpose, whatever the purpose may be. 
I called her conversation the fruit of her mind. 
It is the fruit, rather than the effort. The 
stock of the tree was first-rate. It has been glo- 
riously taken care of. And now, in the autuinn 
of its age, it is full. Every branch bows down 
with glowing clusters, ready to drop ata touch, 
and to burst, as they drop, with their ripeness.” 

I have been reminded of these nu and 
confirmed in my opinion of the justice they do 
Miss Edgeworth, (as - they go,) by noti- 
cing since my return to this country, a passage 
in the late work of Mr. Lockhart, om which 
I have already quoted. Scott is writing to Miss 
Baillie, previous to having met Miss Edge- 
worth, and he says--“ I expect to find her, 
just what you describe her, a being totaily void 
of affectation.” This is partly what I have en- 
deavored to express in detail. The amount of 
it is, that perfect simplicity is the most notice- 
able thing about her. Her manner is no man- 
ner at al], but a mere instinctive representation, 
impalpable of her real self; a mingled radiation 
from the exhaustless sources of sympathy and 
intelligence within. 

It is not a part of my design to repeat private 
conversation ; but there can be no indelicacy in 
reminding my American readers, as indeed, it 
must be well known to them already, of the 
liberal] feeling which she cherishes towards this 
country. This was to be expected from a 
kindly and just mind like hers; but such minds 
are not so numerous in foreign countries as to 
lessen, by familiarity, the gratification with 
which I have always encountered them. Nor 
is this claim on our respect in return, altogether 
‘a slight one. It is no very easy thing, at Jeast 
it has not been, for a European to be brought to 
understand us. The data required, have been 
to him, intricate and difficult, even in them- 
selves, provided he could get them; which, on 
acconnt of distance, and old prejudices, and 
want of personal communication—and the lack 
of any literature, or of any to do us justice, on 


our part, and many other causes—in ninety- 
nine, out of a hundred cases, could not be done. 
They have, therefore, judged rashly, and talked 
recklessly about us; it could not be otherwise: 
indeed, we have done much the same about 
them. A few, however, there have always 
been, who were willing to exercise charity, 
even where they could not get information, or - 
because they could not, and who have made the 
best of us, with or without data. Some of these 
do deserve special credit, let me say, at our 
hands. They know that we have faults, as who 
dces not? and these they were disposed to put 
the best construction on, at least, till they under- 
stand them better. Slavery isan example of such 
subjects just now. It really requires magnani- 
mity in a British mind, not to be unjustly im- 
pressed against us as a nation, on this score, and 
not to break out with the feeling, as the great 
majority one talks with, will do, in a manner 
ill calculated to promote a better understandin 
between the parties, or to do good of any kind, 
quite the reverse—bitterly so; and yet, the most 
natural thing in the world. I shall not detail 
the remarks of my hostess on this theme; it is 
enough for my purpose to say, that they were 
chiefly in the form of inquiries ; that they were 
evidently honest and anxious; that she seemed 
gratified to get statements which she thought 
might be relied on, and especially so, when they 
went fairly to improve the question in our fa- 
vour, as well as in favour of the slaves. On 
the whole, I remember well, that in this case, 
I made my communications, and heard the com- 
ment upon them, with real satisfaction: and 
although, as I have hinted, discussions of the 
same subject seemed everywhere to haunt and 
pursue me, I can scarcely think of half a dozen 
cases where the same remark could be made; 
generally, the feeling excited was such as to 
mar one’s social enjoyment. At least, it re- 
quires philosophy to prevent that result: a phi- 
losophy, which, indeed, there is no lack of op- 
portunity to acquire by practice. I give myself 
credit for this accomplishment, so necessary to 
an American’s comfort in Europe. Never suf- 
fering myself, I trust, to be maddened into in- 
difference to this great theme, or to the discus- 
sion of it, by the ignorance, stupidity, ‘and per- 
verseness of those who meddle with it abroad, 
nor much less, to be blinded myself, in any 
degree, to the considerations which concern us 
in this matter, (including our great responsibi- 
lities,) by the frequent necessity I was forced 
into by seeming to argue for a bad cause—I 
yet acquired, at least, { believe, the secret of 

oing through English society unworried. This 
Mr. O'Connel would be sorry, doubtless, to hear. 
Nobody, by the way, has done more than him- 
self to try to make the two nations hate each 
other, and to prevent any good influence ever 
reaching us upon this subject, et rer se from 
the father land: and yet I learned to hear the 
great Blackguard himself with ect compo- 
sure. The flippant vulgarity of all his tribe, 
ceased at length even to provoke me. 

There is merit, then, in the liberality towards 
our country, and especially our faults, which 1 
met with in Miss Edgeworth, The manner in 
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which I heard Washington’s character dis- 
cussed at her table, was another like specimen, 
but not, I freely and gladly acknowledge, so 
rare. There has been more time for prejudices 
to be cleared away, and facts to be furnished, 
concerning the men and things of the period 
which he belonged to; and the English, if truth 
can once be got into them, are not a meanly 
rancorous people. They have, at all events, 
come generally to feel that their policy as well 
as their duty, is to be proud of Washington, and 
to make the most of him. True logic, indeed, 
should extend the same feeling to his country 
and countrymen, at large; but this is not to be 
expected at once. We will have patience, 
meanwhile; the day must come. And mean- 
while, also, let us be thankful for what we can 
get. Miss Edgeworth, and the class she belongs 
to, are far in advance of their age. 

As for herself, I honour this liberality the 
more, because it is reasonable to believe that 
she may have had rather extraordinary provo- 
cations to a different feeling. I allude to the 
ordinary situation of literary as well as other 
distingués in Europe, and especially in Eng- 
land, as regards travellers, but perhaps, for 
some reasons, particularly our own. No expla- 
nation is needed on this point: the thing ex- 
plains itself with the mere allusion. The reader 
will recall at once what Mrs. Hemans, who was 
indulgent enough to the Americans generally, 
~ llr 2 this score, in Chorley’s Memorials. 

where, her letters give us a glimpse of the 
hordes who infested the privacies of Southey 
and Wordsworth at the lakes. The same was 
Scott’s case, as the little which Mr. Lockhart 
has let out on the same subject quite suffices to 
show. Indeed, one of his letters shows still 
more. He is writing to Miss Edgeworth, her- 
self, if I remember right, when he says, in sub- 
stance—“TI can easily believe what you write 
about the Americans,” &c., and he goes on to 
speak of our good and bad qualities, in no very 
uncandid spirit, but plainly as if vexations had 
occurred. Not that our travellers are all mere 
lion-hunters: I hope not a large proportion 
of them: but the number of such is still enor- 
mous, and it increases fearfully now from year 
to year. I acknowledge, it seems to me, some 
of them must prove a great nuisance to the 
parties they so inveterately infest. They are 
a nuisance to the nation also which they pass 
for representing. They get for us all the cha- 
racter which belongs only to themselves as in 
the case I have just referred to. It will be no 
great wonder if we come to be considered a 
nation of bores. 

Miss Edgeworth cannot be supposed to have 
wholly escaped these visitations, were there no 
intimations to that effect: but I trust she has 
not been so desperately overrun by them as 
some others I could name. Her locality, and 
perhaps her sex, favours her in this respect: a 
day’s journey from Dublin, is a “ consideration” 
to the gentry in question, most of whom think 
nothing whatever worth spending so much time 
about, and not unfrequently make the complete 
tour of Ireland in twenty-four hours. On the 
other hand, as might also be expected, she has 


met with numerous better specimens of the 
nation. Many of these she referred to with 
evident satisfaction, and in terms I was proud 
to hear. She keeps up, I presume, not a few 
American acquaintances which were commenc- 
ed at Edgeworth’s town chiefly. Several Bos- 
toniaus were inquired afler, among the rest; 
and pointing toa fresh North American Review 
on the table, she observed that a Philadelphia 
friend had sent it to her regularly for twenty 

ears. She then mentioned a special friend in 

orth Carolina, by name. I observed that I did 
not know her. “O, no!” she replied, “she 
isn’t famous—she only deserves to be!—Look 
here at her letters,” and she pointed to a thick 
pile of them, as carefully cherished as her heaps 
of Walter Scott’s or Ricardo’s. This favoured 
lady, I think, is a Jewess. The same kindly 
feeling is shown towards the country at large. 
American books occupy no small space in her 
library, and I think I may safely say that she 
feels great interest in the reputation of her 
works on our side of the ocean. As an Ameri- 
can I never felt more at ease than among all 
this coterie; indeed, it seemed as if there had 
been a special view to our comfort. I could 
not but notice the American trees, plants, and 
flowers, about the mansion, when we strolled 
together over the grounds. They made me at 
home. 

Speaking of her works, for I ventured to in- 
troduce a subject which she never introduces 
herself, I presumed still farther to intimate the 
interest we all feel in her future productions, 
as well as her past. This she took in good part, 
and her reply conveyed no secret I suppose, in 

iving me to understand that she never entirely 
aid her literature aside. I inferred, in fact, 
that another novel would be forthcoming in due 
time. The deliberation with which she spoke 
of it, is, by the way, no new thing. Much as she 
has written, when we compare the quantity of 
it with the time of production, she can hardly 
be called a voluminous author. Indeed, her 
moderation in this respect is remarkable. It is 
a great proof, also, of her good judgment and 
just ambition. To this her reputation and her 
usefulness are largely owing. She has never 
allowed herself to be made a literary hack. 
Popularity and flattery have not seduced her 
from this even tenor: nor money neither for that 
matter, though if rumours be true, few, if any, 
British authoresses have ever been better paid. 
Her early works, indeed, must have produced 
little profit, but she is said to have received a 
thousand pounds for Patronage,and as much 
for Helen. This is not earning twelve or fifteen 
thousand a year, like Scott. But it is doing 
much better; for Scott, besides writing himself 
to death, had nearly destroyed his reputation 
besides; most of his later works, as compared 
with the earlier, appearing too much like bul- 
letins issued to illustrate the decay of his 
powers, and the sad influence of unhappy cir- 
cumstances on his habits as a literary man. 
Hence many admirers of his, forewarned, avoid- 
ed reading them; others read them with partial 
allowances. And so, more or less, of most of 
the considerable authors of the day. Even 
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those who have produced comparatively little, 
seem to have thought it a destiny to raise a 
given proportion of tares and trash among the 
wheat, Turning over their volumes, one con- 
stantly “looks out” for such passages, as the 
traveller in rough countries anxiously watches 
from his carriage the holes and stones in the 
road before him. It gets to be a matter of 
course, at last, but it is always a serious draw- 
back on comfort, and such books, like such tra- 
velling, frequently worry and irritate a sensitive 
party much more than all the talent or truth 
they contain can atone for. At all events there 
is no complete satisfaction in going through 
them, or in reviewing them. ‘There is some- 
thing gratuitous here, and something wanting 
there, and the whole has a crude disorderly air. 
We are provoked, at least, that one who can 
write well, should write ill; and that any thing 
worth finishing, and which comes something 
near being finished, perhaps, should not be quite 
so still, but left, like a house undertaken to be 
built, without the cost being counted: like a 
great American “shingle palace,” built—raised 
in a hurry, and all mighty fine, till the first fall 
of wind knocks in the chimnies, or blows the 
windows, if there are any, out of the sides. 
Miss Edgeworth has built no such houses, She 
writes neither from contract, nor compulsion, 
nor the brief, unwholesome heat of professional 
excitement, nor friends’ persuasion, nor force 
of gin. Her great end is todo good. For this 
no pains are spared; and what isa more difficult 
virtue with authors—no time. Not one in a 
hundred, for some reason or other, can take 
time enough; time, I mean, for preparation— 
for production—for recreation—tor forgetting 
the subject it may be, altogether, for the mere 
sake of taking it up coolly again. Hence the 
crudities of literature. Hence the rarity of a 
Jinished work of any description. No wonder 
that Paradise Lost stands alone. No Miltons 
live in these days. It is not Milton’s genius 
that is wanting so much, neither, but Milton’s 
self-denial, his high ambition, his gigantic in- 
dustry. Milton wrote not for the market, but 
for mankind, and so must all who would have 
mankind remember them. So Miss Edgeworth 
has done. She has been patient, indefatigable, 
self-dependent, conscientious. She has under- 
taken what was worth undertaking, and has 
finished it as itdeserved. No broken chimnies 
or gaping windows disfigure her works. When 
things are not splendid, and not meant to be, 
they are substantial and snug, at least. We 
take comfort in the mature efforts of a mature 
mind. No puff of popular caprice will ever 
blow these structuresdown. Nobody will turn 
away from them with a feeling of pity or regret. 
They may make little show, and attract no 
great outburst of admiration at any one time, 
but from year to year, and from age to age, 
there they will stand, as they have stood so 
long, in their modest beauty and quiet strength: 
and when their flashy and flimsy competitors 
and imitators, with ninety-nine hundreds of all 
their cotemporaries, have disappeared in every 
direction, the world will still be saying of them 
what it says at this day. 


In this connection I remember the remark 
of Miss Edgeworth, that perhaps she had grown 
“‘ more cautious” than she used to be: and she 

ve asa reason that she no longer had her 

ther to correct composition. I noticed this 
remark as an illustration of her diffidence and 
her care. Richard Lovell Edgeworth was an 
accomplished and most ingenious man. He had 
literary abilities withal. The work on Educa- 
tion which his daughter commenced her career 
with, was partly his. No doubt, she was ac- 
customed to submit her works regularly to his 
criticism while he lived. But I much doubt 
whether his aid ever amounted to much more 
than a sort of social satisfaction. His forte lay 
in other matters, some of them eccentricities ; 
railroads for cleaning out quarries—treadmills— 
velocipedes—telegraphs, and balloons for dis- 
tributing manure over a farm! There is, to 
this day, a cast-iron steeple of a curious con- 
struction, devised by him, on the pretty little 
church near the mansion, where I attended 
public worship with the family, and beneath 
which his dust reposes. Such a taste, united 
with whatever talent, could not be expected to 
do much for the novels. Besides, there is in- 
trinsic evidence about tiem of the supremacy 
of a single mind and will, not to repeat that the 
latest of them are quite uniform with the series, 
> by no means liable to the charge of falling 
off. 

Such is Miss Edgeworth in private life. As 
I hinted before, there is little that is piquant 
about it. The note-takers find but dull encou- 
ragement about these premises, things go so 
evenly on. My readers may be disappointed in 
these sober sketches. I can only assure them 
that such was no feeling of my own. Welcom- 
ed, on the Saturday afternoon I reached the 
Edgeworthstown, as soon as my letters were 
produced, with the cordial] hospitality for which 
the family is distinguished, I was made at once 
as much at ease in it as if I had been a relative 
long expected to visit them. An hour or two 
before dinner, (at six,) were kindly devoted to 
pointing out to me whatever was most attrac- 
tive in the beautiful grounds of which I have 
spoken. A delightful quiet English evenin 
then passed away; long, but the close of whic 
however, came too soon, till the cheerful! little 
groups, of various tastes and ages, scattered 
over the different parts of the room (the library) 
in which we were congregated, slowly and 
almost sadly, one by one, retired. The scene 
seems a common one enough. There was 
nothing to be said about it; there is nothing: 
and yet it haunts m ory A in all its minutie, 
with a strange delight, for I look back upon that 


evening, (invalid as I was at the time,) as the 
happiest perhaps of my whole existence; one 
that alone might have repaid me for crossing 


I think of the high, warm, bright- 
walled room; the sober-looking shelves in the 
rear; alcoves crowded with ks—the few 
choice volumes scattered about on the round 
tables, where those who chose the occupation 
were enjoying the contents; the comfortable 
social curtains and sofas, arranged no less to 
gratify the eye than to indulge the body; the 


the sea. 
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magazines, journals, engravings, pictures, mu- 
sic, Sieciien te suit all tastes: the broad fire- 

lace, filled with an old-fashioned generous 
linea, and throwing its genial light over the 
venerable figure of the old lady, (the aunt,) in 
her antique easy chair. Among these parties, 
who helped to aniraate this scene, I might have 
mentioned before an accomplished family from 
Roscommon county, who had spent some days 
at the mansion. These were Catholics, by the 
way, which I mention not so much for an illus- 
tration or proof, as a memento of the liberal 
spirit which the Edgeworths, and especially the 
novelist, have ever endeavoured to infuse into 
the society through which their influence ex- 
tends. 

It was the same, Jet me here say, which I 
saw everywhere in the movements and converse 
of the household. The effect of it cannot but 
have been most happy. Something of it I could 
not but feel that I witnessed even in the little 
Edgeworthstown village, in the near vicinity 
of the mansion. The principal street in it, the 
highway, wore, what is not common in the 
country, the clean, bright, thrifty air of an 
English hamiet; and the lanes branching off 
from it, on either side, are skirted with humble 
habitations, Irish enough, I confess, in style and 
size, and in the hospitable independence with 
which quadrupeds and bipeds were entertained 
together on the premises: yet most of them a 
grade quite above the national average, and 
some, with the aid of the stray wild flowers 
flourishing out of the mossy roof, approaching 
the dignity of an English cottage. I noticed 
the two churches also, in the skirts of the vil- 
lage; the Catholic on one hand, and the Esta- 
blished on the other,* with their several grave- 
yards, each alike unassuming and undisturbed 
on the Sabbath. I mused away twilight, pon- 
dering on the humble annals of the buried ge- 
nerations of Edgeworthstown, among these 
“ mouldering heaps,” always, but especially in 
the old countries, so touchingly eloquent to the 
sensibility and the imagination, and so full of a 
severe though mournful instruction for the soul. 
If I remember right, there were some Catholic 
graves mingled with the Protestant, side by 
side, the same old trees throwing their evening 
shadows, the same last sunshine smiling over 
each. The sign of the cross stood over them, 
at least, and the inscriptions, some of which 
moved my feelings with their simple verses 
more than J can tell, had a papal air. I wel- 
comed them as such. I rejoiced in the evidence 
they gave me of lives which had passed away 
in Christian brotherhood with those around 
them, in harmony with themselves, in devout 
gratitude, I hope, to the beneficent father of us 
all. I rejoiced yet more in the thought they 

of that higher existence, where the 
fell divisions that vex us here may be healed 
yet more completely. “There,” ght I, as 
with the first dropping of nightfall dews, I bent 
my steps back to the mansion—* there these 


* Fixed in the outer wall of which, by the way, I noticed 
a tablet inscribed with a few beautiful lines to memory 
of a faithful old housekeeper, who died in the mansion after 
having had the charge of it for more than forty years. 





names and creeds shall be known no more. No 
crosses shall need to be set up—no authority 
will be called on to protect the one from another. 
But there will be consummated in glory and in 
sacred bliss, the wide embracing union of the 
far-scattered spirits that were brought to ~_— 
knowing and loving each other in this world; 
and there only can the blessed influence which 
I now trace back easily to this one family, per- 
haps this single heart, be followed through all 
its immortal issues. They who have done this 
good, delighting in it as its own reward, may 
seek no recompense beyond the harvest of hap- 
piness which grows up in their footsteps, as 
verdure springs by the rivulet’s brink, wher- 
ever they walk—for this they share with 
those they bless: they may seek and meet no 
more; but verily they shall have their re- 
ward. This is the literature to be coveted 
after all. What poems in these epitaphs and 
prayers! what histories, more glorious than fic- 
tion ever was, might the poorest tenants of these 
green mounds unfold! And they will unfold 


them. The volume shall be heard and read 
of the angels. It shal! be put upon record in 
heaven.” 


Reflections like these more and more occu- 
pied me during the sequel of my short visit— 
revived from hour to hour by every thing which 

d around me; and they were uppermost 
in my mind when the moment came for its ter- 
mination. I was consoled to think, at least, that 
the days, whose lapse I lamented, had not been 
spent in vain. I felt, too, from this brief ac- 
quaintance, brief as it was, I had not fathered 
alone the pleasure it gave me at the time, or 
the bright light that should shine from it far 
into future years. Lessons, never to be forgot- 
ten, had been taught me. I went there, think- 
ing of literature and literary fame—of a high 
order, indeed—but I came away musing of other 
things. Not that I had learned to disparage 
the former; but rather, I trust, to see them in 
their true proportions. I estimated them more 
highly, oak more humbly too, than ever; more 
highly, far, when I pondered the problem Miss 

geworth has solved, of the real luxury and 
dignity of literature, valued and used as it 
should be: but far more humbly, too, when I 
considered the connection in which I had found 
it here. For I saw here something of what 
hidden but boundless s mpathies are running 
ever between the author’s position and his 
productions, but most of all in this respect, that 
active virtue, and daily usefulness, and a free 
and fearless, but loving and kindly minglin 
with nature and humanity as they are in al 
their aspects, all their a peals, these are the 
true foundation upon which he must build. 
The bright unsullied conscience—the cultivat- 
ed heart—the intellect, trained as well as 
tasked, and chastened as well as trained, 
the existence where every moment tells for 
humanity and the world’s good; these are the 
“ sapientia” of composition—the genuine in- 
spiration—the secret of the only professional 
success worthy of a just ambition; on these have 
been built those — Miltonic reputations, 
rare as the pyramids, but enduring as they are, 
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which, towering as they may be, fear no pouring 
of the floods of criticism, no beating of the winds 
of time. And th 


these noble few must imitate their example. 


who emulate the glory of rock of their 


The structure of their literature, in a word, 
like Miss oy, oe. must be raised on the 

ife: they must write, they must 
live, like her. 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 


PARTING WORDS, 


BY MISS A. D. TURNBRIDGE, 


Sung by the choir of the Rev, Mr, K.’s church, on the evening previous to his embarkation for Europe. 


Tue sad hour of parting draws near, 
We turn a fond glance to the past, 
Though water’d by many a tear, 
Joy’s sunbeams are over it cast. 
The past !—we have shared it with thee, 
With thee all ity paths we have trod; 
Deep gratitude’s féant gushes free, 
For ah! thou didst lead us to God! 


The present !—oh! sad is the hour, 
When kindred in spirit must part; 
But love will resist all its power, 
Nor heart may it sever fram heart ; 


Yet sadly thy voice do we hear, 
Our souls are dissolv’d by a spell, 
They vibrate from hope back to fear, 
While breathing our fond—Fare thee well ! 


The future! May God guide thy way, 

While viewing his hand in the deep! 
In climes of the east be thy stay, 

And guard thee, awake or asleep! 
Thy lips may He touch with his fire, 

he truth to proclaim on each shore— 

While rises our fervent desire, 

To us, may He bring thee once more! 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 


REMARKS ON THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 


Suggested by the Rev. Charles H. Alden’s letter to Mrs. Hale. 
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BY MRS. LINCOLN PHELPS——PRINCIPAL OF WESTCHESTER SEMINARY. 


Tue attention of those interested in the sub- 
ject of human improvement, and the well-being 
of society, is invited to the remarks on Educa- 
tion of the Rev. Charles H. Alden, in his letter 
to the Editor of the Lady’s Book, published in 
the February number.—We say of “human 
improvement and the well-being of society,” 
although the subject of Mr. Alden’s letter is 
that of female education ;—for, has not this a 
most important bearing upon society at large? 
Is not the character of the future men of our 
republic, to depend on the mothers we are now 
educating ? 

Physiologists tell us that the nursing infant 
imbibes with his mother’s milk, her tastes and 
propensities. We do not suppose, indeed, that 
mind can be thus transfused from one soul to 
another; but we do think that the moral 
character of the future man, may be influenced 
by the treatment he receives at the breast, and 
in the cradle; and that his physical constitu- 
tion may be seriously affected by the food 
which he imbibes from the maternal fount. 
That ungoverned passions, through the un- 
known and mysterious connexion of matter and 
mind, destroy the salubrity of this fount, is an 
established fact in physiology, verified by daily 
observation. The nurse says, “the poor baby 
is sick, or fretful to day, because his mother is 
not well.” It is possible that this mother has 
been indulging in some discontent or grief, oc- 
casioned by real evils, or imaginary distresses. 

22 


These feelings, followed by nervous agitation, 
and a train of hysterical affections, the whole 
physical system becomes disordered, and the 
natural food of the infant thus rendered impure, 
has imparted its insalubrious qualities to the 
child. Romulus, nursed by a wolf, was fero- 
cious ;—what can we expect of a child nursed 
by a mother who has no government over her 
passions? Who, while imparting to him ali- 
ment which gives disease rather than health, 
exhibits upon her countenance the expression 
of disturbed feelings, which the little passive 
being catchee from her by the natural and 
powerful instinct of sympathy ? 

It is then not the interest of woman only, 
but of man, the child of woman—of man em- 
phatically, that we would consult, when we ad- 
vocate for our sex that mode of education, 
which will fortify their minds, and enable them 
to control their passions, by the powerful aid of 
a cultivated understanding, and a subdued tem- 


r. 
Pur. Alden justly complains of the evils of 
considering the education of girls completed, 
by the time they have attained maturity of in- 
tellect sufficient to pursue study to advantage, 
When parents have not the means of giving to 
their daughters a thorough and extensive course 
of education, there is nothing to be said. Such 
parents have only the alternative of choosing 
for them some useful occupation, or training 
them to household duties, so that their labor 
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may be of importance to the mother, and re- 
lieve her of many cares and toils which fall to 
the lot of woman, in the common, and often in 
the higher walks of life. But we would con- 
sider the case of those who have ample means 
to educate their children, who expend large 
sums in private lessons to masters, who have 
no interest in the moral characters of their pu- 
pils, and whose lessons in music, drawing, lan- 
guages, &c., are often of little use, for want of 
that regular system, and close application, 
which are with difficulty secured in private fa- 
milies, where interruptions of various kinds are 
constantly occurring ; and education, instead of 
being, as in a well ordered school, the general 
concern, is but a secondary object. 

We are to consider the case of parents who 
indulge their young daughters in expensive 
dress; in children’s parties; and, who bring 
them into society with manners and characters 
unformed, and minds uncultivated. It is pitia- 
ble to behold the unfurnished head of a young 
girl, surmounted with feathers, while her air and 
manners bespeak the incipient flirt-—the woman 
who is to estimate the value of things only by 
their glitter—the inefficient mother—and the 
valueless wife. We must reflect that sucha 
character cannot be merely neutral ; but that 
a mother who is a cypher among her children, 
and in the conjugal relation, will perform the 
office that 0 does in the arithmetic, increasing 
al] the evils of life in a ten-fold proportion. 

We admit that it is not easy for parents who 
are much in society, to prevent, while their 
daughters are at home, their too early intro- 
duction into the fashionable world. Miss, at 
fourteen or fifteen, would think it very hard to 
be denied showing herself at mamma’s party, 
and mamma’s friends, seeing her thus “ brought 
out,” will, of course, think it necessary to in- 
clude her in their invitations; and the voice of 
parental authority growing weaker, and that of 
the indulged child “strengthening with her 
strength and growing with her growth,” the 
unequal contest is at length given up, and the 
parents see their error when too late to retrieve 
it. A profound moralist, the Duc de Roche- 
foucault, has said, “ I] faut que les jewnes gens 
qui entrant dans le monde soient honteux ou 
etourdis; un air capable et composé se tourne 
d’ ordinaire en impertinence.” And a noble 
Englishman, of the “good olden time,” truly, 
though quaintly remarks, that “Parents are to 
be blamed for the unthriftie looseness of youth, 
who send them into the world seven years be- 
fore their judgment.” 

In considering, some years since, the sub- 
ject of female education, both public and pri- 
vate, after carefully weighing the advantages 
and disadvantages of each method, we gave our 
voice in favour of the former. It was after a 
residence of several years in one of our largest 
female seminaries, when, from having two 
oe of my own among the pupils, as 
well as from my connexion with the govern- 
ment and instruction of the school, I had 
watched every indication of evil incident to 
such an institution—it was after a subsequent 
experiment in my own private family, and hav- 


ing indulged in golden visions of a perfect plan 
of domestic education, in which would have 
been combined all the advantages of public 
education, with none of its evils—it was after I 
had felt obliged to confess to myself the failure 
of this plan, and that where one advantage was 
— by domestic education, ten had been 
ost;—it was after resolving to part with my 
daughters, and send them to finish their school 
education at a public institution ;—it was after 
this double experiment, that I gave my opinion 
in favor of educating girls at a female seminary 
or boarding institution. It is in intercourse 
with those of their own age, that the young 
learn to measure their own abilities; it is then 
that mind awakes, and thought enkindles 
thought. It is when surrounded by witnesses, 
whose good opinion is desired, that a regard for 
standing and character becomes a fixed and 
governing principle, restraining the wayward 
temper, stimulating the dormant faculties, and 
subjugating the passions to the empire of reason. 
In such an institution the young learn that most 
important lesson, self command, which is of far 
more value than merely intellectual attainments. 
It is here that the girl learns in the community 
in which she is placed, to consider the feelings 
and the rights of others, and to see her own 
character reflected, not in the flattering mirror 
of parental partiality merely, but as it really 
appears to the impartial view of teachers and 
companions. We admit that this situation, 
while it improves also tries the character. But 
if a parent, through morbid tenderness, desires 
to spare his child from such a test, and would 
suffer her to remain in ignorance, and in the 
indulgence of indolent and vicious habits, rather 
than bring her to the ordeal, he should remem- 
ber that the time must come when he can no 
longer conceal her true character. 

A husband looks with other eyes than a pa- 
rent. Even small defects alarm him, as indi- 
cating others, perhaps, of greater magnitude. 
He is nice and critical, (at least, as far as his 
wife is concerned), in his notions of conjugal 
duty. The husband scans the temper, know- 
ledge, self-government, and deportment of his 
wife, not less closely than before marriage, he 
might have regarded her beauty and accom- 
plishments. Children, too, are as severe judges 
of their parents as the latter are partial to them, 
and commence the office of censors, over the 
actions of their parents, long before they are 
supposed capable of forming opinions. 

Would it not be better to place girls in situ- 
ations where their mental disorders, if they 
have such, may be subjected to judicious, salu- 
tary treatment, even though in effecting a cure, 
they may be exposed to some mortification, and 
self-denial, rather than leave them to become 
wives with no qualities to command confidence, 
and mothers with no substantial claims to re- 
spect? 

We invite the attention of parents to this 
subject. Those who are opposed to the mode 
of educating girls in boarding institutions, are 
appealed to, whether they find it easy to carry 
on, in their own families, a systematic course 
of intellectual education? and whether there is 
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not in the indulgent atmosphere of home, an 
influence which enervates the mora] energies, 
and renders it difficult to enforce that observance 
of duties which is necessary in the formation of 
a good and valuable character? If there are 
parents so happy as to have daughters who are 
entirely docile in disposition, energetic in action, 
self-denying in character—who are ever ready 
to pursue the path marked out for them ;—to 
rise early without the call of a seminary bell, 
to withdraw voluntarily from agreeable com- 
pany, or recreation, in order to pursue their 
solitary lessons ; who are always careful to keep 
their apartments and wardrobes in order, merely 
because they are advised to do it, though sub- 
ject to no a at for neglect—in short, who 
need to be placed in no situation of trial, in 
order to strengthen their moral powers, and 
give firmness and energy to their minds—if 
there are parents thus blessed—and if, in addi- 
tion, they can secure the proper intellectual 
advantages, we admit that there seems little 
necessity for sending such daughters abroad. 
But such instances, we believe, are, unfortu- 
nately rare, even among the best young persons, 
and in the best regulated families. 

With regard to the “time allotted to females 
for their education,” and the “misnomer of a 
Jinished education,” subjects alluded to in Mr. 
Alden’s letter, we perfectly agree with him, 
that there is great folly in withdrawing girls 
from school, at the very period when the mind 
is most capable of profiting by literary and 


scientific pursuits. We object to the term 
“ finishing education,” because our whole life 
ought to be spent, either in being educated, or 


doing the work of self-education. But what is 
here meant is the period of school education, to 
which there must be a termination, that the 
young may become actors in the busy scenes 
of life, and discharge the responsible duties of 
members of families, and of society at large. 
We do not consider a young lady at eighteen, 
out of place at school, and are always pleased 
to see females, at any age, entering upon a 
course of instruction, when they find their earl 

education deficient. Parents who wish their 
daughters to leave school at an early age, 
should not think of crowding upon them in- 
struction in all the branches which might be 
profitably pursued, if longer time were allowed. 
A girl of fourteen or fifteen has not the neces- 
sary strength of mind—she cannot have been 
susceptible of the necessary teaching, to fit her 
for the study of higher branches of mathematics, 
philosophy, and belles-lettres, which so beauti- 
fully complete a proper and systematic course 
of education. Young men do not usually leave 
college until about eighteen; and are then al- 
lowed several years more of study to fit them- 
selves for professions; this is as it should be; as 
women are not to engage in these professions, 
they do not require that preparation, but we 
should like to see females of the higher classes, 
and those who are to become teachers, as well 
instructed in rhetoric, composition, and elocu- 
tion, as young men on leaving college; we 
should like to see them able to read the Latin 
Classics, to write and speak the French lan- 


guage, with a knowledge of some other modern 
tongues. Mathematics, the different branches 
of natural science, and the science of the human 
mind, are all equally important to the one sex 
as to the other. In addition to these studies, 
music, drawing, and other accomplishments are 
now considered as essential to a polished edu- 
cation, and if sufficient time be allowed, they 
may be obtained without detriment to the se- 
verer pursuits, 

If institutions are necessary for the education 
of girls, it becomes a question, by what means 
they are to be established; and whether the 
subject is not of sufficient importance to enga 
the attention of parents and legislators. Tn 
order to promote the health, delicacy, comfort, 
and improvement of the pupils in boarding 
establishments, accommodations are necessary 
which require a liberal expenditure; and we re- 
ciprocate with Mr. Alden, the hope, that, “ when 
the excitement of political party shall have 
subsided, our legislatures will dare to found and 
foster Institutions for Female Learning.” 

In the mean time, as political excitement 
among the guardians of the public weal, seems 
not very likely, at present, to give place to calm 
deliberation upon the importance of female 
education, may the cause find advocates among 
men of talents and influence, and benefactors 
among the rich and powerful. Then will tem- 
ples dedicated to “ Female Learning,” become 
familiar to the eye, as are now colleges for 
males, and magnificent buildings for the insane, 
the blind, and the deaf mutes. 


—— 
Written for the Lady’s Book. 


A VOICE TO THE MOURNER. 
BY HANNAH F, GOULD. 


“ And the leaves of the tree were for the healing of the 
nations.”—Rev, xxvii, 2. 


Wovutn’st thou recall me, sorrowing child of 
earth? 
Would’st thou recall me to my sleeping clay? 
Time’s richest treasures—all its joys are worth; 
One breath of heaven would sweep as dust 
away! 
I’ve done with all the shadow forms 
That mortals yet pursue; 
The changing hues—the vapour lights, 
That shine to mock their view ! 
I’m safe above the thorny paths 
They still must travel through! 
Would’st thou recall me, there again to stray? 


Here shines the glory cloud shall never shade ; 
Here flows the fountain of eternal joy; 
This tree of life hath leaves that cannot fade— 
Balm, pure and healing— fruits that never cloy! 
Now, of love, and faith, and hope, 
Comes the sure reward. 
We are crown’d, an angel band; 
In a sweet accord, 
Singing to our golden harps, 
“ Holy is the Lord !” 
Would’st thou recall me from the blest em- 


ploy! 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 


AN EVENING’S CONVERSATION ABOUT AUTOGRAPHS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


“ Dip you not say that you thought the cha- 
racters of individuals might be understood from 
their hand-writing?” inquired Ellen Marvin. 

* Not exactly so,” replied the schoolmaster. 
“Some qualities of character are undoubtedly 
to be traced in the chirography; and those fa- 
culties of the mind which the phrenologists 
denominate perceptive, particularly order, form, 
size, may be easily ascertained. Imitation, 
also, can be judged of—and the temperament 
of a writer gives, I think, a decided impress to 
his autograph.” 

“Then, Ellen, I told you”—began Cheries 
Howard. 

* No matter what you told me,” interrupted 
Ellen, rather pettishly. ‘ You have no taste 
for the study of autographs.” 

‘Study! cousin Ellen!” exclaimed Charles. 

“ Yes, study! cousin Charles. You think 
nothing requires study but those crazy German 
philosophers, who may be studied till doomsday 
without any danger of being understood.” 

“ Have you ever tried to understand them, 
Ellen?” inquired Charles. 

* No, indeed! I should as soon think of at- 
tempting to understand ‘animal magnetism.’ 
Why, who supposes that Kant or Fitche ever 
intended their metaphysics should be under- 
stood? I am sure, Charles, that you have too 
much good sense to wish me to waste my time 
on such mysticisms.” 

“ But I do wish you to study the writings of 
Cousin, the French philosopher; he is not mys- 
tical,” said Charles, earnestly. 

“It is not necessary,” replied Ellen, with a 
careless toss of her head, which she knew would 
vex her cousin, because it implied a want of in- 

‘ terest in his favourite author; then, as if to con- 
ciliate his feelings, she added, in a playful tone, 
* You know I am by nature an eclectic; I al- 
ways select the good in every study and system, 
and Ay good in all, even the study of auto- 

aphs.” 

* No doubt,” observed the schoolmaster, glad 
that he had obtained a chance to speak, * no 
doubt, a comparison of the different autographs 
of celebrated writers is interesting on many 
accounts. I think also, that traits of character 
and genius may be discoverable in the hand- 
writing—a fine taste in forms certainly is.” 

“Thank you for believing so much in my 
favourite theory,” said Ellen. “ Now I will 
show you my choicest specimens.” 

“ Ah! the lady writers, I see. Well, you are 
right ; always cherish respect and consideration 
for your own sex, if you wish to be held in es- 
timation as a woman. Men never respect a 
lady who shows contempt for the opinions and 
society of ladies,” 

“Who could be indifferent to the opinions 
of such women as these?” said Ellen, producing 


the autographs of Mrs. Sigourney, Misses 
Gould, Mitford and Leslie.” 

“No one of either sex, who has a proper 
value for talents, genius, and excellence,” said 
the schoolmaster, warmly. “ Those are auto- 
graphs which all must wish to possess.” 

“ But can you distinguish aught of the pecu- 
liar characteristics of the writers in these spe- 
cimens?” inquired Charles Howard. 

“ Yes, I think Ican. We will first compare 
these two poets, 


PAO. Gig comer. 


and 


QUE Gewbo~ 


‘Mrs. Sigourney always writes the same 
beautiful and perfect hand. It seems as if her 
pen must be stereotyped. I have seen nume- 
rous letters of hers, and large MS, always the 
same—no blots—no erasures—no interlining ; 
but all appears systematized and finished by 
rule and method which cannot fail.” 

“ And so is her poetry—always beautiful and 
perfect,” said Ellen. 

“ Yes, perfect of its kind,” said the school- 
master, “and often exquisitely beautiful. In 
elegiac poetry she has no superior in our lan- 
guage. That kind of verse admits of the order 
in arrangement which her chirography shows 
to be a predominating quality in her mind. 
The subject, also, admits of being perfectly 
finished. She delights, too, in themes of a calm 
contemplative character, or of those profound 
religious feelings, which have a tendency to 
tranquillize the soul. Rarely has she attempted 
to arouse the passions—and never successfully. 
Does not her handwriting accord with this per- 
fectly governed spirit?” 

“ in eed it does,” exclaimed Ellen, trium- 
phantly. “Only compare it with Lord Byron!” 

“ Stop, my sweet coz,” said Charles Howard. 
“Don’t draw your inference till I have given 
my testimony. I have seen the chirography of 

rs. Sigourney. She is one of the most accom- 
plished penmen in the country. Mrs. Sigour- 
ney writes a hand very similar to that of her 
husband—not quite so perfectly finished and 
beautiful, but still it might almost be taken for 
his. Shall we draw the inference, that they 
are, in mind, taste, disposition, almost exactly 
similar? Or shall we say that she had a beau- 
tiful model of penmanship in that of her hus- 
band’s chirography, and successfully imitated 
it.” 
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“ You can say which you please,” said Ellen, 
hastily. “I shall believe and say that her per- 
fection of character is manifested by her perfect 
penmanship.” 

“ And what will become of the characters of 
those who write a shocking bad hand!” said the 
schoolmaster, smiling. 

“O, we shall find some redeeming trait, I 
dare say,” replied Ellen. 

“If they will only cross their ¢’s, and dot 
their i’s, they shall be voted into good society,” 
said Charles Howard. 

“ Miss Gould will need no such favour,” ob- 
served Ellen. “She writes a plain, graceful, 
delicate hand.” 

“ With something of an old-fashioned turn 
to her d’s,” said the schoolmaster, “which ac- 
cords with the quaint style of many of her poems. 
Then there is an easy flowing grace in the 
letters, which coincides with the mastery she 
possesses over the English language. She has 
a peculiar faculty of rhyming words which no 
other poet would dare attempt. Her lines to 
the “Ground Laurel,” begin thus: 


** I love thee, pretty nursling, 
Of vernal sun and rain, 
For thou art Flora’s jirstling, 
And loveliest in her train.” 


“T recollect the amusement which these odd 
_ easy combinations of words, gave me when 
read her poems,” said Charles. “There was 
one on a “Grasshopper and Ant,” in which she 
makes the wise ant say thus: 
“ When the cold frost all the herbage has nipp’d, 
When the bare branches with ice-drops are tipp’d, 
Where will the Lape sag then be, that skipp’d 
So careless and lightly to-day. 
Frozen to death! a sad picture, indeed, 
Of careless indulgence, and what must succeed, 
That all his gymnastics can’t shelter or feed, 
Or quicken his pulse into play. 
“* ] must prepare for a winter to come, 
I shall lad of a home and a crumb, 
When my frail form out of doors would be numb, 
And I in the snow storm should die . 
Summer is lovely, but soon will be past, 
Summer has plenty, not always to last, 
Summer's the time for the ant to make fast, 
Her stores for a future supply.” 


“Only a real poet would dare to write thus 
naturally,” said the schoolmaster. 

“Her language always has the ease of first 
thoughts,” said Ellen. 

“True, because she always uses the right 
word in the right place,” said the schoolmaster. 
“You may well prize her autograph—fifty years 
hence her writing will be a treasure indeed.” 

“ Do you think that a large organ of ideality 
has any influence on the chirography of a poet?” 
inquired Charles. 

“ Quite likely,” replied the schoolmaster, “ or 
= any person possessed of such an organiza- 
ion.” 

“T suppose the poet would write in flourishes 
when the inspiring fit was on him,” said Ellen, 
laughing. “1 wonder I have never rhymed.” 

__ “Sodo I—for your chirography evinces great 

ideality,” said Charles. “And if believe there 

must be some truth in the theory; Pope, who 

every one knows, had but little imagination, 

wrote a hand as regular and methodical as that 

of an engrossing clerk, while that of Byron 
22* 


seems to have been thrown off at a flash, like 
ehain lightning.” 

“ We rarely see the first MS of a poet, how- 
ever,” replied the schoolmaster. “ Pope and 
Byron were alike in one particular—they both 
corrected with care, and were very particular 


- Fespecting the printing and punctuation of their 


writings. But that has nothing to do with our 
present inquiry; the autographs of these two 
charming lady writers: 


ARAf2—t ped 


“ We must see how these will illustrate our 
What say you to these specimens, 


theory. 
Ellen?” 

“T think that Miss Mitford writes a more 
free and flowing hand than Miss Leslie, but not 
so legible or finished,” said Ellen. 

“To my taste, there seems a piquant or epi- 
grammatic turn in the letters of the American, 
and a dashing descriptive, off-hand style in those 
of the English lady,” said Charles. 

“And these different styles of chirography 
coincide remarkably with that of their published 
writings,” observed the schoolmaster. ‘“ Miss 
Leslie is minute in descriptions of persons and 
events, but she always enlivens these with 
touches of sly humour and comic incidents 
which give piquancy and interest to the most 
common-place stories of real life. She never 
confuses her meaning—it is distinct and legible 
as her e’s and /’s. Her personages are distinct 
as portraits in a gallery of paintings, and each 
individual seems exactly fitted for his place and 

We have few pleasanter writers, none 
who have better sustained their literary reputa- 
tion—she has published nothing inferior; no- 
thing she might wish to blot.” 

“] am glad she is a favourite of yours,” said 
Ellen; “ to me she is something better—a friend. 
I always go to her books when I wish to correct 
my little faults, those trifles that few friends 
are kind enough to point out to us, but which 
it is necessary we should know, if we would 
not be odd or disagreeable.” 

“Her last article which appeared in the 
Lady’s Book—*‘ Peter Jones’—was capital,” said 
Charles, “ I would preserve her autograph were 
it only as a memento of that racy story.” 

“T shall not allow you to preserve this one, 
cousin Charles,” said Ellen. “That is my 
prerogative; I intend to collect such a galaxy 
of the names of literary ladies as shall strike 
every disparager of female genius blind, even 
to look upon it.” 

“ No need of the galaxy for that purpose, 
my dear girl,” said the schoolmaster, kindly. 
“Such defamers are usually blind enough na- 
turaily, to all that is good and pure. But if you 
can use your collection to give a brighter radi- 
ance to woman’s intellect in the estimation of 
her own sex, you will do the world a real bene- 
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fit. I have remarked that talented women, I 
mean those who show their genius in author- 
ship, are rarely favourites with their own sex. 
It should be otherwise—it must be, before the 
intelligence of women will ever be truly appre- 
ciated by men.” 

“ Some female writers are always favourites 
with their own sex,” said Ellen. “ Who ever 
heard a lady disparage Mrs. Hemans or Miss 
Mitford?” 

‘«* Exceptions prove the rule, you know,” said 
Charles. 

“1 don’t hold to the wisdom of that adage,” 
said the schoolmaster. “ Exceptions weaken 
the proof positive as far as their example has 
any influence. But I allow that those ladies 
have been uncommonly successful in securing 
the suffrages of both sexes in their favour. Mary 
Mitford is one of the most popular English 
writers of our day. Her pictures of country 
life, have about them the fascination of fairy 
tales.” 

* And a good-natured fairy, too, her prompter 
must be,” said Charles. “I have always ad- 
mired in her writings the warm interest she 
takes in the lowly and poor. She shows that 
wherever there is love and truth in the heart, 
there is beauty in the human character; her 
pictures are, no doubt, coloured and beautified 
by her rich fancy—her autograph shows she 
must have ideality, largely developed—but this 
power of shedding brightness on the dark can- 
vass of poverty and misfortune, belongs only to 
the benevolent. She doubtless hopes all the 
happiness she describes.” 

“@O, she must be a dear friend and the plea- 
santest companion in the world!” exclaimed 
Ellen. “How I have longed to ramble with 
her and Dash—the only dog I ever thought I 
should like—all over ‘Our Village,’ and down 
by the brook-side, where she always found vio- 
lets among the moss; and even away to the 
cricket ground, though it does not seem exactly 
the sport for ladies to enjoy. But Mary Mit- 
ford loves every thing that gives innocent en- 
joyment to any breathing creature. I do think 

er heart is a perpetual fountain of good nature 
and happiness.” 

* Can you find all these excellent characte- 
ristics in her chirography?” inquired Charles 
Howard of the schoolmaster. 

“To be sure he can,” said Ellen, “and many 
others. He has admitted, or rather you have, 
that her autograph shows large ideality, and 
that accounts for her creative genius in tragedy; 
and then there is a peculiar picturesque manner 
in which she runs her syllables and words toge- 
ther, yet makes the whole distinct to the reader. 
It seems as though she never stopped to mend 
her pen, or even dip it in the ink, but only had 
to breathe her thoughts over the paper, and 
there they were. How I have wished for such 

wer!” 

“ That would be the steam power of mind,” 
said Charles, “ which is often wished for, I be- 
lieve.” 

“ And were it possessed, we should need an 
Omar every half century to purify the world 
of books by a conflagration like that of Alexan- 


dria,” said the schoolmaster. “It is a blessed 
thing that labour-saving machines for the mind 
cannot be invented or used. Mary Mitford, I 
am sure, does not need one.” 

“ But don’t you think she writes with great 
ease?” inquired Ellen. 

“Yes, the ease of long practice, both of 
thought and the pen. She seems to use the 
latter, as though it were a mere instrument, as 
in truth it is, of recording thought, but never 
the object of her care at all; as though she 
could write just as well with one sort of pen as 
another, and therefore rarely is troubled about 
mending pens. In short, her hand-writing 
shows quickness of intellect and fancy, with a 
steadiness either by nature or habit, which 
argues the capacity of great performances.” 

“I hope she does not write with that abomi- 
nation of art, a stee] pen,” said Ellen. 

“ No—I think hers is a real feather; it may 
be from the same gray goose which furnished 
the Commentator Gill with his much enduring 

n. You probably recollect the story, Mr. 

oward ?” 

* No—I don’t recall it at present,” said 
Charles. 

“Why he wrote a quarto of five hundred 
pages witha single pen, and concluded the book 
by the following lines— 

“ With one pen I wrote this book, 
Made of 'a gray goose quill: 


A pen it was when it I took, 
And a pen I leave it still.” 


Which shows,” continued the schoolmaster, 
‘that some things can be done as well as others,’ 
as Sam Patch used to say—and that little things 
may, when used for great purposes, gain a re- 
nown which properly should belong to great 
ones. I dare say the pen of Gill would be much 
more valued than his book.” 

“Yes,” said Ellen, “I think Miss Mitford 
must have some such never-wearing-out pen, 
for I have seen many letters of hers, and a)) are 
written just in the same manner, as though her 
pen was always at play—I know she never 
makes writing a task.” 

“Yet, probably, she often writes with an 
aching head and a weary heart,” said the 
schoolmaster, “for these are the lot of all the 
sons and daughters of genius—no eminence in 
literature is ever gained without study, exer- 
tions and trials of some sort. Remember this, 
while you treasure your autographs—every 
distinguished name is a lesson of industry and 
perseverance, or of self-denial and suffering.” 

** You see the importance of the study of au- 
tographs, now, cousin Charles,” said Ellen; “I 
think you must be satisfied with it as a stu¢y.” 

“ Cui bono?” said Charles, smiling. 

“Oh, if you quote Latin to a lady, you aban- 
don your argument at once,” said Ellen. 

“«] think, too, that he will lose it on his own 
grounds,” said the schoolmaster. ‘“ We have 
found good—that is, innocent amusement in 
the study this evening.” 

“The wise may gather wisdom from all 
things,” said Charles. ‘There are sermons in 
stones, Shakspeare says—and who doubts that 
he could read them! But, do you believe that 
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character, or the predominating sentiments of 
the mind and heart of a person can be discover- 
ed in his or her chirography ?” 

“ We have been interpreting the characters 
of these lady writers,” said Ellen. 

“ Yes—because we knew the characteristics 
of their productions,” said Charles. “ But could 
we form an opinion of the disposition and talents 
of a stranger by hisautograph! If so, we might, 
by examining the Babylonish bricks, learn the 
characters of the builders of Babel.” 

“I think, as [ observed in the beginning of 
our discussion,” said the schoolmaster, “ that 
the perceptive powers, and some others of the 
intellectual faculties—say imitation, construc- 
tiveness, and perhaps ideality, have an influence 
on the handwriting, also, that temperament 
modifies it essentially. A person of quick 
intellect, whose thoughts rush like a cataract, 
will never show perfect equality of penmanship 
like one of a slower and more phlegmatic con- 
stitution. Our Washington as a specimen of 


the latter, compared with Bonaparte, will illus- 
trate my meaning.” 


“But a knowledge of temperament is not 
decisive of character,” said Charles. 

“Certainly not; and I am willing to confess 
that the higher and better qualities of men and 
women—their moral powers and reasoning 
faculties, which truly constitute human charac- 
ter, because belonging to men and not to ani- 
mals—can never be known or even guessed by 
their chirography. In the art of penmanship, 
an engrossing clerk may excel the greatest 
genius or the wisest man. Writing ‘comes by 
nature,’ to some, who’ would have marvellous 
little use for the accomplishment, did they only 
write it to express their own thoughts. And 
yet it is an accomplishment which the highest 
genius should strive to acquire. A fair auto- 
graph is what we expect from a lady’s hand. 
Yet, those who write the most from original 
thoughts and the spirit’s influence, seldom write 
so well as the copyists. A few exceptions there 
are, and Mrs. Sigourney is perhaps one of the 
most distinguished.” 


A LOD LADO D0 0 0 


Written for the Lady’s Book. 


THE SPIRIT 


Wuenre dwelleth it? Not in the festoon’d hall, 
Where mirth’s gay circles hold their nightly 
dance, 
And wine and music keep the mind in thrall, 
And madly quench its bright inheritance ; 
Nor dwells it in the smooth and measured line 
Where sounding words usurp the place of sense, 
But in the heart it builds its holiest shrine, 
And on the world’s broad page its splendours 
shine. 


It fills our mountain land, whose rocks and woods 
All wildly stand in their primeval form ; 
It is embodied in the waterfall, 
And echoes in the voices of the storm! 
Ours is the poet's land! its battle-grounds 
With spectre steeds and spirit warriors swarm, 
Unbroken silence fills its deep profounds— 
Oblivion’s rayless night broods o’er our ancient 
mounds! 


Go out upon the hills when morning breaks, 
And there it dwells in beautiful array; 

Fair landscapes smile, and silver streams and lakes, 
Laughing and leaping on their joyous way, 


OF POETRY. 


Seem like a young and renovated throng 
Just waked from rosy dreams to hail the day! 
It fills the air, and breathes in many a song, 
And gentle gales are wafting it along. 


Go when soft twilight casts its shadows o’er 
thee ; 
Veiling the glorious prospect from thine eye, 
Till fancy’s brighter regions pass before thee ; 
Go when the stars are brightest in the sky, 
And mutely gaze and wonder as they shine, 
Till aspirations that can never die, 
Go upward from thy heart's devoted shrine, 
Then shall that spirit meet and blend with 
thine. 


Peasant, or sage, or child! when thou dost feel 
That flame within thee blazing, quench it not! 
*T will trace, in characters of wo or weal, 
Lines which eternity may never blot. 
Oh! cherish the sweet sister of devotion! 
*T will smile on thee amid thy darkest lot, 
Lighting each frown, and soothing each commotion, 
Like moonlight beaming on a billowy ocean. 
New Haven, Ct. Harp or tue VALE. 





Public charities and benevolent associations 
for the gratuitous relief of every species of dis- 
tress, are peculiar to Christianity; no other sys- 
tem of civil or religious policy has originated 
them; they form its highest praise and charac- 
teristic feature; an order of benevolence so 
disinterested, and so exalted, looking before and 
after, could no more have preceded revelation, 
than light the sun. 


Those who are embarked in that greatest of 
all undertakings, the propagation of the gospel, 
and who do so trom a thorough conviction ot its 
superior utility and excellence may indeed fail 
in saving others, but they are engaged in that 
labour of love, by which they are most likely to 
save themselves, particularly if they pray that 
through God’s assistance both ends may be ob- 
tained. 
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MARY MAGDALENE; A TRADITION OF NAIN. 


BY MRS. ANNA H. DORSEY. 


Mary arose from the crimson pillows on 
which she had been reposing, and approaching 
the window, drew back, with a silken rope, the 
heavy draperies of purple inwrought with gold, 
which shaded the apartment from the direct 
rays of the sun, and gazed with a thoughtful 
brow out on the quiet streets of the city of 
Nain. Beyond its walls lay the tranquil sea, 
whose waters reflected back to heaven the 
thousand resplendent lights and shadows scat- 
tered along the western horizon by the flashing 
rays of the setting sun, and in the far distance, 
like a streak of gray clouds lay the mountains 
of Judea. Many a shallop richly laden was 
gliding over the still waters; some bound out- 
wards, freighted with the rich dyes and stuffs of 
Nazareth; some coming into port bearing trea- 
sures of gold and jewels from distant lands ; 
others with costly silks and fine paintings— 
polished mirrors of steel, and silver, and pearls 
and wrought ivory from the Ionian isles. The 
chaunt of the oarsmen as their oars plashed 
lazily in the glowing waters, came faintly and 
sweetly on the ear, and the white sails, scarcely 
swelling in the breeze, looked like saffron-tinted 
clouds. Then came stealing and chirping on 
the stillness, the vesper hymns of the birds, and 
blending as they did with the gradually decreas- 
ing hum of the city as the evening mist brooded 
over it, they were sounds which shed over the 
spirit of Mary Magdalene a something like 
peace. A band of young and beauteous maidens 
now tripped along with jars filled, from the 
purest well in the city; then came a crowd of 
children dancing to the sound of symbols and 
lutes and trailing after them long vines of 
flowers and interwoven wreaths, and sending 
out their joyous laughter and sounds of mirth 
which well accorded with the sweet harmony 
of music. 

Mary Magdalene turned her eyes wearily 
away from those tokens of peace and joy, and 
leaning her head against a marble pillar, wept. 
A low sweet voice aroused her, singing an old 
Jewish song which told in sad poetry the tale 
of a broken heart. The singer was a young 
and lovely girl just blushing into the morning 
of life, her skin was like polished ivory, save 
where a rose tint flushed her cheeks and dyed 
the tips of her taper fingers. Her Jarge blue 
eyes were cast downwards and the full red lips 
oo parted enough to reveal two rows of pearl- 
ike teeth—her exquisitely formed arms and 
bust, combined with a slight and graceful figure, 
now half hidden by a profusion of sunny hair 
which fell back from her sad childish forehead 
and swept the Mosaic pavement completed the 
beautiful picture. Mary started as the voice 
told her that her slave had been a witness to 
her emotion, and raising her magnificent form 
to its utmost height, while her commanding 
black eye flashed with anger, exclaimed, “ Thou 


here! away slave! how dost thou dare see me 
weep?” 

The timid voice was stilled and the fair young 
head bowed in silence and tears. After gazing 
on the young maiden a few moments, during 
which short space, anger, contempt, and an ex- 
pression .of mysterious bitterness alternately 
changed her countenance, the touching and 
beautiful grief of Addi, moved her better spirit 
and chased away every feeling except pity. 
“Come hither Addi—come hither poor bird. 
Forgive thy mistress’ wayward mood, and sing 
again—but sing someting to lighten my heart, 
for it is heavy and sad child—sing something to 
stir the still fountain of its gladness—sing—sing 
Addi—is not thy cage a gilded one—then where- 
fore sad and silent? 

“The star that lit my path, lady, is gone 
out. Zimri, the widow’s son, is dead.” 

“Ha! dead! poor child, I pity thee! Yet, 
Addi, come hither; I would tell thee, maiden, 
to cherish a love for the dead—iet it not go 
out, and leave thy heart, like the waters of that 
sea whose sullen waves cover those olden 
cities which were destroyed in their might and 
glory by Jehovah. Thou hast heard of the 
fruits which grow on its banks ?” 

* Yea, lady!” ; 

“ Let love for the dead go out, and thou wilt 
become like—like—me—yes, Addi, me—beau- 
tiful and bright to the eye, but within bitter- 
ness and ashes !—but hark !” 

“Oh, lady,” sobbed the young slave—“ that 
sound of grief is the wail of Zimri’s mother and 
kinsmen—they are bearing him past to the 
grave”—and Addi rushed to the window, and 
straining her eyes throngh the misty twilight, 
saw the bier on which was laid the dead body 
of Zimri, and over it the bended form of his 
widowed mother, weeping; and by the torches 
light which they carried, the sorrowful faces of 
his kinsmen. 

“ They are coming, lady,” she cried to Mary, 
who had thrown herself again on the crimson 
pillows of her couch—* Oh, Zimri, is that still 
form never more to move? Methinks, I see 
now the smile on his white lips, and the waves 
of shining hair on his gentle brow. See, lady ! 
they are beneath the window, and the pall has 
fallen so closely around him that you can see 
the beauty of his form even in death—ha ! why 
do they stop!—a crowd approaches—who— 
whataha! it is the Prophet! Jesus, and his 
followers!” 

Mary started from her recumbent posture, 
and throwing back the tresses of long black 
hair which had fallen like a veil around her, 
with a look of intense anxiety gazed on the 
face of Addi, who still, unheeding her mistress’ 
emotion, continued—* He is like one of our 
mountain palms in his majesty—his brow is 
like the evening star, and his serene lips drop 
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honey. He approaches the widow—he looks on 
her tears with eyes of tender pity—he speaks— 
he raises his face towards Heaven, and reach- 
es forth his hand and lays it on the dead—God 
of my fathers! the dead !’—and with a loud and 
piercing shriek, she rushed forth into the streets. 

Mary started up with an expression of diead 
and wonder, and looking down on the crowd 
below, saw the youth arising from his bier at 
the command of Jesus. She saw him, with 
the warm breath of life in his nostrils, who a 
few moments past was dead and cold. And as 
the shouts from the assembled people rent the 
air, many of whom were now willing to believe 
on and worship Him who had wrought the 
miracle, he bowed his head meekly on his 
bosom, and gathering the folds of his garment 
around him, glided noiselessly away from the 
multitude. 

* * */ * * * 

After long hours of abstraction, Mary lifted 
her head from her bosom, and approaching a 
mirror, folded her arms, and gazed on her image 
with an expression of scorn and bitterness; 
anon tears coursed over her flushed cheeks, and 
her bosom heaved as if some pent up agony 
wrung her heart. 

“ Why art thou weeping?” said a voice near 
her—* why art thou weeping, Mary?” 

“Ha! Phelon ?” 

* Aye, Phelon,” he answered—* Phelon, the 
King’s son, who abides here in the common 
garb of a Publican, to be near thee.” 

“Go to thy father’s palace again, Phelon,” 
answered Mary, sadly, and without turning to 
look on the beautiful youth, with his brown 
curling hair and dark blue eyes, which gazed 
with incredulous wonder on her. 

“Mary,” said he, “thou art angered with 
me—TI came but to bring a parting gift, Mary. 
My father is wroth against me, because I am 
not at the head of his soldiery, and hath sent his 
chief cfficer to bring me to his presence; but I 
will go out of the city to-night, while he sleep- 
eth, and ere the first watches of the morning, 
Phelon will be on his war horse with helm and 
battle spear and plume, ready for the fight.” 

Her lips quivered and paled as she turned 
and looked on him, and her voice was plaintive 
as she replied—* Go Phelon! thou art bright 
and beautiful in mine eyes, and verily have I 
loved thee; but go, I pray never more to see 
that face again—I pray never more to hear the 


words of thy silvery and honeyed tongue again— 


I have sinned—go from me.” 

He looked steadfastly and sternly on her 
while she spoke, and with a searching glance, 
said—“ Hast thou seen the Nazarene who call- 
eth himself Jesus?” 

“TI have,” she answered calmly—*and to- 
morrow, while thou art going to battle, I shall 
be kneeling in the dust at his feet.” 

_Phelon laughed tauntingly, and turning on 
his iron shod heel, replied: 

“Look on my gift, Mary”—and he laid an 
exquisitely wrought casket at her feet. The 
light from the scented lamp which threw up- 
ward delicious odours from its silver pedestal, 
shone down on the interior of the casket, and 





glittered on the gold and precious stones that 
were therein, in many hued sparkles of bril- 


liance. There was also an alabaster box set 
round with jewels which contained spikenard 
and ointment, such as queens used. 

“ Hence, tempter,” she shrieked—* hence ! 
or I will send thy name out on the ears of the 
sleepers of Nain like tenfold thunder.—Hence, 
I say, for the devils which tear my soul are ra- 
ving within me!” 

naccustomed to her strange mood, he left 
the apartment hastily. She threw herself pros- 
trate on the floor, and pressed her burning fore- 
head against the cool marble, and writhed and 
wept, and sorrowed mightily—for mightily had 
the Magdalene sinned. When she arose from 
her humble posture it was past the middle 
watch of the night, and the inhabitants of the 
city had gone to rest, and all was silent save 
the watch-cry of the sentinel as he passed the 
wall, and the occasional clang of his armour as 
he changed from hand to hand his heavy spear. 
The rippling of gentle waves on the distant 
sea came singing past, mingled with scented 
winds, which had been sleeping through the 
day amid the orange groves and blossoms, and 
the moon, like a crescent of diamonds, showered 
a flood of serene and beautiful glory over the 
earth; but still Mary could not slumber, or 
rest. A costly robe of crimson, confined around 
the waist by a girdle inwrought with precious 
stones, fell in rich folds around her voluptuous 
form, and the long black braids of hair, which, 
when unconfined, swept the floor as she stood, 
were gathered up in plaits and curls, and se- 
cured by bodkins of gold, and strings of rubies 
and pearls. Her arms, bared almost to the 
shoulders, were entwined with links of precious 
stones and silver, and as she paced with a rapid 
step to-and-fro the apartment, the constant 
glitter of her feet displayed a costly taste in 
her sandals, which were embroidered with tiny 
pearls and gems, and fastened by clasps of 
highly polished silver. She looked out on the 
heavens—peaceful, and bright, in their glory 
of azure and silver—then scanned with a rest- 
less eye the calm landscape below—ali were at 
rest, the very dogs had ceased baying at the 
moon, and were slumbering quietly in their 
chains. She turned and gazed round her 
apartment—the singing birds were sleeping 
with their glossy heads behind their wings, un- 
disturbed by the fountain which bubbled from 
the marble Javer, and trickled down its sides 
with a ringing sound. Addi, the beautiful one, 
was dreaming of Zimri, for there was a tear 
stealing over the roses of her smiling cheek. 
No where that she turned could Mary see or 
hear aught to still the agonies which tore her 
heart. She snatched her harp, and commenced 
many soothing melodies, but her fingers trem- 
bled, and her hand fell along the chords, and 
crushed the music; that was thrown aside, and 
crossing her arms over her bosom, she lifted 
ber now pallid face, and closing her eyes as if 
to shut out every object which had grown fa- 
miliar, sat like some breathless statue, awaiting 
the touch of Promethean fires, to start it into 
life; but soon her breast began to heave, and 
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her white ghastly teeth were pressed on her 
lips until the red blood gushed from beneath 
them—she threw her arms on high, and with a 
cry of anguish cast herself on her knees in all 
the despairing sorrow of a repentance like hers. 
She tore from her hair the gems which fell 
like a shower of glory around her, and trampled 
beneath her feet the casket of precious jewel- 
ry, until the floor was strewed with its rich 
contents, and beat her bosom in her agony, and 
sprinkled ashes on her head, and wept tears, 
such as had had never swelled up from her 
heart before. 

Addi, who had been awakened by the unre- 
strained grief of her mistress, ran and knelt at 
her feet and clasped her knees, and compre- 
hending well, from her expressions, the cause 
of her woe, exclaimed—“Go to Him, lady—go 
to Him who raised the dead !” 

“And wherefore, O maiden, should J, the 
sinful, go to Him?” 

“Oh lady! if the sleeper in the shadow of 
death heareth His voice, thy spirit can hear it— 
and to hear it, is to live.” 

The mild and consoling words of Addi, as 
she told of what she had seen and heard at the 
raising of the widow’s son, and of what the dis- 
ciples preached daily, soothed Mary’s troubled 
spirit; and something like hope of eventual 

e spr up in her heart; and she laid her 
ead gradually on the bosom of her hand-maid- 


en, who clas her beauteous arms around 
her, and laid her cool innocent cheek on the 
burning, throbbing brow of Mary. And thus 
the two sat—one breathing hopes of forgive- 
ness, the other, listening as if life hung on 
each word; until day began to dawn behind 
the blue hills. 

On that day, while the Master sat at meat 
with Simon, a rich and learned Pharisee of 
Nain, a woman came and knelt at his feet, 
and bending her veiled head low to the floor, 
watered them with her tears, and unbinding 
her hair wiped them with the heavy, shining 
curls, then kissed His feet, and anointed them 
with ointment, the perfuine of which filled the 
vast room. And He knew that she was a sin- 
ner, who thus humbly and silently asked for 
pardon, and said—“‘ Thy sins, which are many, 
are forgiven thee—thy faith hath saved thee— 
go in peace,” 

Mary M lene was no more seen in Nain. 
After kneeling at the Saviour’s feet, and hear- 
ing his assurance of forgiveness, she sold her 
ol and silver, and gems, and gave much 

oods to the poor. She was no more seen in 
Rein in the flushed glory of her beauty, but 
went forth alone into the wilderness; and in 
the solemn solitude of its silence raised an altar 
to Him who had forgiven her sins. 


Baltimore. 





Written for the Lady’s Book, 
TO A FRIEND WHO DECRIED THE MEN. 


BY MRS. HOPLAND, OF LONDON, 


Tere are who say, that woman loves 
With ardour, constancy, and truth, 

To life’s last day—whilst man but proves 
Such passion, in the flower of youth. 


It may be thus, with those who own 
Ambition’s proud and feverish joys ; 

Who sigh for splendour and renown, 
And prize alone life’s gaudy toys. 


It may be thus with sordid souls, 
Wrapt in the search of shining pelf, 
Or those whose wish for all things rolls 
On that one centre—self, dear self. 


But men there are with hearts as kind, 
True, tender, constant, and sincere, 
As dwells in woman’s softer mind, 
Or melts with woman’s frequent tear. 


Man mingles with the busy train 
Of action, passion, business, strife, 

He scales the tain—tempts the main, 
And mingles in the war of life. 





Yet midst the busy scene, his heart 
Hath hours of happier feeling given; 

And owns the charm that can impart, 
All earth can ever know of heaven. 





sSkovw 


Tuere are three modes of bearing the ills 
of life; by indifference, which is the most com- 
mon; by philosophy, which is the most ostenta- 
tious; and by religion, which is the most effec- 
tual. It has acutely said, that “ philosophy 
readily triumphs over past or future evils, but 
that present evils triumph over philosophy.” 
Philosophy is a goddess, whose head indeed is 


in heaven, but whose feet are u earth: she 


attempts more than she accomplishes, and pro- 
mises more than she performs: she can teach 
us to hear of the calamities of others with mag- 


nanimity; but it is religion only that can teach 
us to bear our own with resignation. 


—_—_—_. 


THERE are some frauds so well conducted, 
that it would be stupidity not to be deceived by 
them. A wise man, therefore, may be duped . 
as well as a fool; but the fool publishes the tri- 
umph of his deceiver; the wise man is silent, 
and denies that trinmph to an enemy which he 
would hardly concede to a friend; a triumph 
that proclaims his own defeat. 
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RANDOM SKETCHES—NO. V. 


BY A POOR GENTLEMAN, 


THE APOLOGY. 


Goop Reaper !—We will flatter ourself that 
the somewhat absence of our fragmentary dis- 
courses of late, have elicited thine observation. 
Many are the expedients by which we can 
honourably exonerate ourself. In the first 
place, the very title of our articles furnishes an 
apology. They are “random sketches,” and 
we promised they should be conducted in a 
random manner. In the second place, we 
might offer the philosophical consideration, that 
a scribbler’s effusions (like many other things 
we might name,) often resemble in one respect, 
at least, the leaves of the Sibylline prophecy— 
the fewer, the more precious! But, in the 
third place, we might offer another yet more 
efficient reason—and, as we love honesty, we 
will give it at once—for it is, after all, the 
true one. Our coat was so—so—unwell, that 
we were really ashamed to write! Pardon us, 
kind reader! These fret-work ills will some- 
times afflict the apparel ; for there are evils in 
this evil world which even coats “ are heir to.” 
But ours has entirely recovered. We hesitate 
not to pronounce it a perfect “cure.” And al- 
beit, it is yet somewhat weak, and looks still 
somewhat pale, our fears have entirely vanish- 
ed! We shall dine at home, to-day, and thou, 
reader, perchance wilt smile—perchance wilt 
yawn! “ To sleep—or not to sleep”—that 
will be the question ! 


THE TWO ANGELS—A FRAGMENT. 


Few years agone, and a good angel stood 
upon his distant watch-tower, looking with a 
troubled eye upon the far scenes of our troubled 
earth! A kindred spirit came sweeping by, 
on snowy pinion, and preferred the anxious 
salutation, “ Watchman! what of the night! 
what of the night !” 

“Clouds, many and dark, begloom the land- 
scape! A great people and strong have just 
freed themselves from the shackles of mortal 
tyranny, and are now bowing their willing 
necks to the yoke of a greater tyrant—a darker 
despot—the demon of Intemperance! Dark- 
ness covereth the land, and gross darkness the 
people! Hope hath departed, and left the 
scene to we despair! The good and the 
just drink deeply of the damning wave, and 
even the followers of the Lams do wear the 
mark of the peast in their foreheads! ‘Dark- 
ness, darkness covereth the land, and gross 
darkness the people !’” The sad angel turned 
ea. and sought again the far city of the 

est! 


A few years had measured their circuit, and 
again the heavenly messenger passed his ac- 
customed rounds: and as he marked the faith- 
ful sentinel still at his lonely tower, again he 


made the trembling salutation: “ Watchman ! 
what of the night! what of the night ?” 

“Brighter glows the landscape! The star 
of Hope is rising! The clouds of Death are 
vanishing! The darkened eyes are opened ! 
The sons of freedom have resolved they will 
again be free; and the monster is dragging his 
loathsome and wounded form back to the pit of 
devils! 

The glad angel turned on joyous wing— 
passed quickly through the boundless fields of 
ether, back to the Paradise of God. And there 
was joy in Heaven, for many sinners had re- 
pented, and many wanderers had sought again 
the fold of Peace! 


AMBITION. 

It would be amusing, if it were not provok- 
ing, to observe what wretched work some 
writers make of this subject. One points you, 
in indignant horror to “ the slaughter-clogged 
chariot of Alexander:” another tells you of” Na- 
poleon, “with the crowns of the universe sigh- 
ing at his feet:” a third will talk of “ garments 
rolled in blood, and cities wrapped in flame :” 
a fourth will be more pathetic, and point you 
to some martyr student, wearing out the fail- 
ing springs of life, by the flickering beam of 
some midnight taper! 


* While the poor mother, pining to decay, 
Weeps for her boy her wretched life away.” 


Now, perhaps our heart is very hard—but 
our sympathies are not so sympathetic as all 
this amounts to! Alexander was very naughty, 
to wish for “other worlds to conquer”—and 
Napoleon had better have stayed at home with 
his wife—but the martyr student—that is too 
much for us. Students had left off such intel- 
lectual deaths long before we went tocollege ! 

And the poets, too, are equally lavish of their 
anathemas upon this ill-fated theme. How 
does the sober, the ambitious Pollok, wander 
from his “course” to villify it. And the almost 
ever-to-be-adinired Willis, must preach against 
the “busy devil of the human breast!” Oh! 
fie upon thee, Willis! it illy becomes thee to 
abuse thy “ better angel ?” 

But what, pray, would all these ———— 
prosaic and poetical, who love so dearly this 
darling subject, have? Why, forsooth, they 
would have us believe that ambition has been 
the author of every shameful deed upon the 
page of history! And that ambition is there- 
fore diabolical in its influence! philoso- 
phy this: first to advance a proposition, true 
only in a very limited sense, and assuming its 
enttre truth, thence to adduce a conclusion of 
an entirely unlimited character. 
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But is ambition truly chargeable with the 
enormities alleged against it! No doubt its 
unbridled sway, its lawless excess, has wrought 
crimes of the deepest dye! But to draw 
thence a conclusion fatal to its subordinate and 
rightful sway, were as idle as to condemn the 
utility of wholesome reason, from the misera- 
ble logic which a madman may employ! It 
were as idle as to condemn the beneficence of 
the Creator in the gift of the kind and nutri- 
cious fruits of the earth, because a fiendish in- 
vention has sometimes wrought from them 
baleful and deadly poisons! . 

Nay—ambition has its uses. We believe it 
was planted in the human breast by the all-wise 
Maker. It was designed to be, not the master, 
but the slave—tie privileged servant, to pro- 
voke its possessor to 

“ Noble ends, by noble means attained.” 


It is not, of necessity, allied more to evil 
than to good. If it be manfully restrained 
within its appropriate, its appointed sphere—if 
it be judiciously heeded, it will guide over 
every obstacle to usefulness, to dignity, and to 
glory! 

“Show me a boy without ambition,” a friend 
once quaintly remarked to us, “and I will show 
you a candidate for a ‘ poor-house!’” Aye, he 
said rightly. A boy witheut ambition is indeed 
a candidate for a “ poor-house,” if he be not 
destined for the more elevated distinction of a 
halter! Were it ours to advise such a youth- 
ful traveller over the track of life, we would 
bid him be ambitious! We would urge him to 


“place his standard high,” to aim at great 
things, and to attain them! We would say to 
him, as Willis said to his classmates, in his 
parting poem, 

** Press on, 


For it hath tempted angels! oh press on!” 
or we would say in the words of a celebrated 
divine, 
“ Boy! let the eagle’s course ever be thine— 
Upward, and onward, and true to the line.” 


MEMORY OF THE DEAD. 


It seems to be an innate principle of the hu- 
man mind, to treat with pious reverence the 
memory of the departed. They seem to us, in 
their narrow resting-places, to have been other 
tnan mortals like ourselves. Their faults, their 
follies, their foibles, are all forgotten. The 
hand of death has purified—sanctified! It is 
well! It ennobles human nature! Palsied be 
the tongue that would idly calumniate their 
character: palsied be the hand which would 
rudely disturb their repose! 

How simple and beautiful is the sentiment 
of the Latin bard— 


—* Nil mortuis nisi bonum.” 
And an English poet, has said, with tender pa- 
thos, 


* When low in the dust lies the friend thou hast loved, 
Be his faults and his follies forgot by thee then : 

Or, if for a moment the veil be removed, 

Weep o’er it in silence, then close it again.” 


Patient reader, we remain ever 
Your humble servant, E. 
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POLAND. 


Tne sound of the trumpet and clarion is still, 

The war-drum is echoed no more from the hill! 

The moon ’s shining pale on the desolate plain, 

Spread o’er with the heaps of the mangled and slain! 

The battle is over, the Russ, in his might, 

Has conquered the brave sons of Poland in fight! 

*Tis the last strife for Freedom ;—weep not for the 

slain, 
For, though bravely they fell on the blood reeking 
plain, 

To nourish the tree of their freedom with gore— 

They know not, for Poland ’twill flourish no more ! 

They died, in the hope that their country would 

ain 

Relief from oppression and tyranny’s chain. 

But weep for the living, they’re conquered in strife, 

They’ve lost what, to Poland, is dearer than life; 

Oh! rather each son bleed on Liberty’s grave, 

Than live in subjection, the conqueror’s slave. 
The monarch of Russia is gazing, in pride, 

On the field where the patriots so gallantly died. 

No sorrowing throb, for the fall of the Pole, 

Is mingled with joy in the conqueror’s soul. 

No regret, such as Nature’s nobility know, 

That the victory ’s gained by the death of the foe. 

From Humanity’s fountain no tear drop is shed, 

For the fate of the warriors who gallantly bled. 
The best blood of Poxanp is spilt in the fight, 

But the name still remains as the patriot’s right ; 

The day-star of Liberty, shedding afar, 


Its glory in death, and inviting to war. 

Barbarians, in victory, the vanquished will slay— 

But the monarch of Russia ’s more cruel than they. 

Hark ! hark! his decree! hear the tyrant proclaim, 

“ The home of the vanquished shall lose her proud 
name, 

Her star has now fallen, her glory is o’er, 

Let Poland be ranked as a nation no more !” 

Oh! beats there the heart but for Poland that 

mourns, 

And at such presumption indignantly burns? 

From his list of nations he strikes out her name, 

But her glory to others continues the same. 

From father to son, and o’er hill and on plain, 

Shall “« POLAND” the watchword of freedom, re- 
main. 

He as well might decree that yon beautiful star, 

Which is shining so calmly and brightly afar, 

From its home in the heavens should headlong be 
hurled, 

And hid from the gaze of a wondering world. 

From his system of orbs he may blot out its name, 

But high in the heavens the star will remain, 

Still sending abroad its most luminous rays , 

And though the bright planet he'll hide from his 


aze, ; 
*T will cee like a gem on the brow of the night, 
With millions admiring its far spreading light. 
Jour H. L. 
Williamsport, Lycoming County, Pa. 
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THE FATAL COSMETIC. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE LEE HENTZ, 


CHartes Brown sat with Mr. Hall in a 
corner of the room, apart from the rest of the 
company. Mr. Hall was a stranger, Charles 
the familiar acquaintance of all present. The 
latter evidently retained hisseat out of politeness 
to the former, for his eyes wandered continually 
to the other side of the room, where a group 
of young ladies was gathered round a piano, so 
closely as to conceal the musician to whom they 
were apparently listening. The voice that ac- 
companied the instrument was weak and irre- 
gular, and the high tones excessively shrill 
and disagreeable, yet the performer continued 
her songs with unwearied patience, thinking 
the young gentlemen were turned into the very 
stones that Orpheus changed into breathing 
things, to remain insensible to her minstrelsy. 
There was one fair, blue-eyed girl, with a very 
sweet countenance, who stood behind her chair 
and cast many a mirthful glance towards Charles, 
while she urged the songstress to continue at 
every pause, as if she were spell-bound by the 
melody. Charles laughed and kept time with 
his foot, but Mr. Hall bit his lips, and a frown 
passed over his handsome and serious counte- 
nance. ‘ What a wretched state of society!” 
exclaimed he, “ that admits, nay, even demands 
such insincerity. Look at the ingenuons coun- 
tenance of that young girl—would you not ex- 
pect from her sincerity and truth? Yet, with 
what practical falsehood she encourages her 
companion in her odious screeching.” 

“ Take care,” answered Charles, “ you must 
not be too severe. That young lady is a very 
particular friend of mine, and a very charming 
girl. She has remarkably popular manners and 
if she is guilty of a few little innocent decep- 
tions, such, for instance, as the present, I see 
no possible harm in them to herself, and they 
certainly give great pleasure to others. She 
makes Miss Lewis very happy, by her apparent 
admiration, and I do not see that she injures any 
one else.” 

Mr. Hall sighed. 

“T fear,” said he, “I am becoming a misan- 
thropist. I find I have very peculiar views, 
such as set me apart and isolate me from my 
fellow beings. I cannot enjoy an artificial state 
of society. I consider truth as the corner stone 
of the great social fabric, and where this is 
wanting, I am constantly looking for ruin and 
desolation. ‘The person deficient in this virtue, 
however fair and fascinating, is no more to me 
than the whited sepulchre and painted wall.” 

“ You have, indeed, peculiar views,” answer- 
ed Charles, colouring with a vexation he was 
too polite to express in any other way; “and 
if you look upon the necessary dissimulations 
practised in society as falsehoods, and brand 
them as such, I can only say, that you have 
created a standard of merality more exalted and 
pure than human nature can ever reach.” 

23 


“T cannot claim the merit of creating a 
standard, which the divine Moralist gave to 
man, when he marked out his duties from the 
sacred mount, in characters so clear and deep, 
that the very blind might see and the cold ear 
of deafness hear.” 

Mr. Hall spoke with warmth. The eyes of 
the company were directed towards him. He 
was disconcerted and remained silent. Miss 
Lewis rose from the piano, and drew towards 
the fire. 

“T am getting terribly tired of the piano,” 
said she. ‘I don’t think it suits my voice at 
all. Iam going to take lessons on the guitar 
and the harp— one has so much more scope with 
them; and then they are much more graceful 
instruments.” 

“ You are perfectly right,” replied Miss Ellis, 
the young lady with the ingenuous countenance, 
“T have no doubt you would excel on either, 
and your singing would be much better appre- 
ciated. Don’t you think so, Margaret?” added 
she, turning to a young lady, who had hitherto 
been silent, and apparently unobserved. 

“You know I do not,” answered she, who 
was so abruptly addressed, in a perfectly quiet 
manner, and fixing her eyes serenely on her 
face, “I should be sorry to induce Miss Lewis 
to do any thing disadvantageous to herself, and 
consequently painful to her friends.” 

* Really, Miss Howard,” cried Miss Lewis, 
bridling and tossing her head with a disdainful 
air, “ you need not be so afraid of my giving 
you so much pain—I will not intrude my sing- 
ing upon your delicate and refined ears.” 

fr. Hall made a movement forward, attract- 
ed by the uncommon sincerity of Miss Howard’s 
remark. 

“ There,” whispered Charles, “ is a girl after 
your own heart—Margaret Howard will speak 
the truth, however unpalatable it may be, and 
see what wry faces poor Miss Lewis makes in 
ying not to swallow it—I am sure Mary 
Ellis’s flattery is a thousand times kinder and 
more amiable.” 

Mr. Hall did not answer. His eyes were 
perusing the face of her, whose lips had just 
given such honourable testimony to a virtue so 
rarely respected by the world of fashion. A 
decent boldness lighted up the clear hazel eyes 
that did not seem to be unconscious of the dark 
and penetrating glances at that moment resting 
upon them. She was dressed with remarkable 
simplicity. No decoration in colour relieved 
the spotless whitenessvof her attire. Her hair 
of pale, yet shining brown, was plainly parted 
over a brow somewhat too lofty for mere femi- 
nine beauty, but white and smooth as Parian 
marble. Her features, altogether, bore more 
resemblance toa Pallas than a Venus. They 
were calm and pure, but somewhat cold and 
passionless—and under that pale, transparent 
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skin, there seemed no under current, ebbing 
and flowing with the crimson tide of the heart. 
Her figure, veiled to the throat, was of fine, 
though not very slender gene There 
was evidently no artificial compression about 
the waist, no binding ligatures to prevent the 
elastic motions of the limbs, the pliable and 
graceful movements of nature. 

“ She has a fine face—a very handsome face,” 
repeated Charles, responding to what Mr. Hall 
looked, for as yet he had uttered nothing; “but 
to me, it.is an uninteresting one. She is not 
generally liked—respected, it is true, but fear- 
ed—and fear is’a feeling which few young 
ladies would wish to inspire. It is a dangerous 
thing to live above the world—at least, for a 
woman.” 

Charles availed himself of the earliest oppor- 
tunity of introducing his friend to Miss Howard, 
glad to. be liberated for a while from the close 
companionship of a man who made him feel 
strangely uncomfortable with regard to himself, 
and well pleased with the opportunity of con- 
versing with his favourite, Mary Ellis. 

“IT feel quite vexed with Margaret,” said this 
thoughtless girl, “for spoiling my compliment 
to Miss Lewis. I would give one of my little 
fingers to catch her for once in a white lie.” 

“ Ask her if she does not think herself hand- 
some,” said Charles; “ no woman ever acknow- 
ledged that truth, though none be more firmly 
believed.” 

He little expected she would act upon his 
suggestion, but Mary was too much delighted 
at the thought of seeing the uncompromising 
Margaret, guilty of a prevarication, to suffer it 
to pass unheeded. 

“ Margaret,” cried she, “approaching her, 
unawed by the proximity of the majestic stran- 
ger—*“ Mr. Brown says you will deny that you 
think yourself handsome. Tell me the truth, 
don’t you believe yourself very handsome?” 

“T will tell you the truth, Mary,” replied 
Margaret, blushing so brightly, as to give an 
actual radiance to hee face, “that is, if I speak 
atall. But I would rather decline giving any 
opinion of myself.” 

“Ah! Margaret,” persisted Miss Ellis, “I 
have heard you say that to conceal the truth, 
when it was required of us, unless some moral 
duty were involved, was equivalent to a false- 
hood. Bear witness, Charles, here is one sub- 
ject on which even Margaret Howard dare not 
speak the truth.” 

“ You are mistaken;” replied Miss Howard; 
“since you force me to speak, by attacking m 
principles, I am very willing to say, I do think 
myself handsome; but not so conspicuously as 
to allow me to claim a superiority over my sex, 
or to justify so singular and unnecessary a 
question.” 

All laughed—even the grave Mr. Hall smiled 
at the frankness of the avowal—all but Miss 
Lewis, who, turning up her eyes and raising 
her hands, exclaimed, “ Really, Miss Howard’s 
modesty is equal to her politeness. I thought 
she despised beauty.” 

“The gifts of God are never to be despised,” 
answered Miss Howard, mildly. “If he has 


graced the outer temple, we should only be 
more careful to keep the indwelling spirit pure.” 

She drew back, as if pained by the observa- 
tion she had excited; and the deep and modest 
colour grddually faded from her cheek. Mr. 
Hall had not been an uninterested listener. 
He was a sad and disappointed man. He had 
been the victim of a woman’s perfidy and false- 
hood—and was consequently distrustful of the 
whole sex; and his health had suffered from the 
corrosion of his feelings, and he had been com- 
pelled to seek, in a milder clime, a balm which 
time alone could yield. He had been absent 
several years, and was just returned to his 
native country, but not to the scene of his for- 
mer residence. The wound was healed, but 
the hardness of the scar remained. 

One greater and purer than the Genius of the 
Arabian Tale, had placed in his breast a mirror, 
whose lustre would be instantaneously dimmed 
by the breath of falsehood or dissimulation. It 
was in this mirror he saw reflected the actions 
of his fellow beings, and it pained him to see 
its bright surface so constantly sullied. Never 
since the hour he was so fatally deceived, had 
he been in the presence of woman, without a 
melancholy conviction that she was incapable 
of standing the test of this bosom talisman. 
Here, however, was one, whose lips cast no 
cloud upon its lustre. He witnessed the mar- 
vellous spectacle of a young, beautiful, and ac- 
complished woman, surrounded by the artifices 
and embellishments of fashionable. life, keeping 
the truth, in all simplicity and godly sincerity as 
commanded by the holy men of old. There was 
something in the sight that renovated and re- 
freshed his blighted feelings. The dew falling 
on the parched herbage, prepares it for the influ- 
ence of a kinder ray. Even so the voice of Mar- 
garet Howard, gentle in itself and persuasive, 
advocating the cause he most venerated, operated 
this night on the heart of Mr. Hall. 

For many weeks the same party frequently 
met at the dwellingof Mrs. Astor. This lady was 
a professed patroness and admirer of genius and 
the fine arts. To be a fine painter, a fine singer, 
a fine writer, a traveller, or a foreigner, was a 
direct passport to her favour. To be distinguished 
in any manner in society was sufficient, provided 
it was not “ bad eminence,” which was attained 
by the individual. She admired Mr. Hall for 
the stately gloom of his mien, his dark and 
foreign air, his peculiar and high-wrought sen- 
timents. She sought an intimacy with Marga- 
ret Howard, for it was a distinction to be her 
friend, and moreover, she had an exquisite taste 
and skill in drawing and painting. Mary Ellis 
was a particular favourite of hers, because her 
own favourite cousin Charles Brown thought 
her the most fascinating young lady of his ac- 
quaintance. Mrs. Astor’s house was elegant] 
furnished, and her rooms were adorned wit 
rare and beautiful specimens of painting and 
statuary. She had one apartment which she 
called her Gallery of Fine Arts, and every new 
guest was duly ushered into this sanctuary, and 
called upon to look and admire the glowing 
canvas and the breathing marble. A magnifi- 
cent pier-glass was placed on one side of the 
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hall so as to reflect and multiply these classic 
beauties. It had been purchased in Europe, 
and was remarkable for its thickness, brilliancy 
and fidelity of reflection. It was a favourite 
piece of furniture of Mrs. Astor’s, and all her 
servants were warned to be particularly careful, 
whenever they dusted its surface. As this 
glass is of some importance in the story, it de- 
serves a minute description. Mrs. Astor thought 
the only thing necessary to complete the fur- 
nishing of the gallery, were transparencies for 
the windows. Miss Howard, upon hearing the 
remark, immediately offered to supply the defi- 
ciency, an offer at once eagerly accepted, and 
Mrs. Astor insisted that her painting apparatus 
should be placed in the very room, that she 
might receive all the inspiration to be derived 
from the mute yet eloquent relics of genius, that 
there solicited the gaze. Nothing could be 
more delightful than the progress of the work. 
Margaret was an enthusiast in the art, and her 
kindling cheek always attested the triumph of 
her creating hand. Mrs. Astor was in a con- 
stant state of excitement, till the whole was 
completed, and it was no light task, as four 
were required, and the windows were of an 
extra size. Almost every day saw the fair 
artist seated at her easel, with the same group 
gathered round her. Mary Ellis admired every 
thing so indiscriminately, it was impossible to 
attach much value to her praise, but Mr. Hall 
criticised as well as admired, and as he had the 
painter’s eye and the poet’s tongue, Margaret 
felt the value of his suggestions, and the inte- 
rest they added to her employment. Above all 
things, she felt their truth. She saw that he 
never flattered, that he dared to blame, and 
when he did commend, she was conscious the 
tribute was deserved. Margaret was not one 
of those beings, who cannot do but one thing at 
atime. She could talk and listen, while her 
hands were plying the brush, or arranging the 
colours, and look up too from the canvas, with a 
glance that showed how entirely she participated 
in what was passing around her. 

“I wonder you are not tired to death of that 
everlasting easel,” said Mary Ellis to Margaret, 
who grew every day more interested in her 
task. “I could not endure such confinement.” 

“ Death and everlasting are solemn words 
to be so lightly used, my dear Mary,” answered 
Margaret, whose religious ear was always 
pained by levity on sacred themes. 

“TI would not be as serious as you are, for a 
thousand worlds,” replied Mary, laughing; “I 
really believe 7 think it a sin to smile. Give 
me the roses of life, let who will take the thorns. 
I am going now to gather some, if I can, and 
leave you and Mr. Hall to enjoy all the briars 
you can find.” 

_ She left the room gayly singing, sure to be 
immediately followed by Charles, and Mr. Hall 
was left sole companion of the artist. Mary 
had associated their names together, for the 
purpose of disturbing the self-possession of Mar- 
garet, and she certainly succeeded in her object. 
Had Mr. Hall perceived her heightened colour, 
his vanity might have drawn a flattering infer- 
ence; but he was standing behind her easel, 


and his eyes were fixed on the beautiful perso- 
nification of Faith, Hope, and Charity—those 
three immortal graces—she was delineating, as 
kneeling and embracing, with upturned eyes 
and celestial wings. It was a lovely group— 
the last of the transparencies, and Margaret 
lavished on it some of the finest touches of her 
genius. Mary had repeated a hundred times 
that it was finished, that another stroke of the 
pencil would ruin it, and Mrs. Astor declared 
it perfect, and more than perfect, but still Mar- 
garet lingered at the frame, believing every 
tint shoald be the last. Every lover of the arts 
knows the fascination attending the successful 
exercise and development of their genius—of 
seeing bright and warm imaginings assume a 
colouring and form, and giving to others a 
transcript of the mind’s glorious creations; but 
every artist does not know what deeper charm 
may be added by the conversation and compa- 
nionship of such a being as Mr. Hall. He was 
what might be called a fascinating man, not- 
withstanding the occasional gloom and general 
seriousness of his manners. For when flashes 
of sensibility lighted up that gloom, and intellect, 
excited and brought fully into action, illumined 
that seriousness—it was like moonlight shining 
on some ruined castle, beauty and grandeur 
meeting together and exalting each other, from 
the effect of contrast. Then there was a deep 
vein of piety pervading all his sentiments and 
expressions. The comparison of the ruined 
castle is imperfect. The moonbeam falling on 
some lofty cathedral, with its pillared dome 
and “long drawn aisles,” is a better similitude, 
for devotion hallowed and elevated every facul- 
ty of his soul. Margaret who had lived in a 
world of her own, surrounded by a purer atmos- 
phere, lonely and somewhat unapproachable, 
felt as if she were no longer solitary, for here 
was one who thought and sympathized with 
her, one too, who seemed sanctified and set 
apart from others, by a kind of mysterious sor- 
row, which the instinct of woman told her had 
its source in the heart. 

“T believe I am too serious, as Mary says,” 
cried Margaret, first breaking the silence, “ but 
it seems to me the thoughtless alone can be 
gay. I am young in years, but I began to re- 

ect early, and from the moment I took in the 
mystery of life and all its awful dependencies, 
I ceased to be mirthful. I am doomed to pay 
a constant penalty, for the singularity of my 
feelings: like the priestess of the ancient tem- 
ples, I am accused of uttering dark sayings of 
old, and casting the shadows of the future over 
the joys of the present.” 
argaret seldom alluded to’ herself, but 
Mary’s accusation about the thorns and briars 
had touched her, where perhaps alone she was 
vulnerable, and in the frankness of her nature, 
she nttered what was paramount in her thoughts. 

“ Happy they who are taught by reflection, 
not experience, to look seriously, though not 
sadly on the world,” said Mr. Hall, earnestly ; 
“who mourn from philanthropy over its folly 
and falsehood, not because that falsehood and 
folly have blighted their dearest hopes, nay, cut 
them off, root and branch forever.” 
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Margaret was agitated, and for a moment 
the pencil wavered in her hand. She knew 
Mr. Hall must have been unhappy—that he was 
still suffering from corroding remembrances— 
and often had she wished to pierce through the 
ay 4 that hung over his past life, but now, 
when he himself alluded to it, she shrunk from 
an explanation. He seemed himself to regret 
the warmth of his expressions, and to wish to 
efface the impression they had made, for his 
attention became riveted on the picture, which 
he declared wanted only one thing to make it 
perfect—“ And what was that!”—*“ Truth en- 
circling the trio with her golden band.” 

“Tt may yet be done,” cried Margaret, and 
with great animation and skill, she sketched 
the outline suggested. 

It is delightful to have one’s own favourite 
sentiments and feelings embodied by another, 
and that too with a graceful readiness and ap- 
parent pleasure, that shows a congeniality of 
thought and taste. Mr. Hall was not insensible 
to this charm in Margaret Howard. He es- 
teemed, revered, admired, he wished that he 
dared to love her. But all charming and true 
as she seemed, she was still a woman, and he 
might be again deceived. It would be a terrible 
thing to embark his happiness once more on the 
waves which had once overwhelmed it; and find 
himself again a shipwrecked mariner, cast upon 
the cruel desert of existence. The feelings 
which Margaret inspired were so different from 
the stormy passions which had reigned over 
him, it is no wonder he was unconscious of their 
strength, and believed himself still his own 
master. 

“Bless me,” said Mary, who entering soon 
after, banished, as she said, Mr. Hall from her 
presence, for he retired; “if you have not added 
another figure to the group. I have a great 
mind to blot Faith, Hope, and Charity, as well 
as Truth from existence,” and playfully catch- 
ing hold of the frame, she pretended to sweep 
her arm over their faces. 

“Oh! Mary beware,” exclaimed Margaret; 
but the warning came too Jate. The easel tot- 
tered and fell instantaneously, against the mag- 
nificent glass, upon which Mrs, Astor set such 
an immense value, and broke it into a thousand 
pieces. Mary looked aghast, and Margaret 
turned pale as she lifted her picture from amid 
the ruins. 

“It is not spoiled,” said she, “ but the glass!” 

“Oh! the glass!” cried Mary, looking the 
image of despair; “ what shall Ido? What will 
Mrs. Astor say! She will never forgive me!” 

“She cannot be so vindictive!” replied Mar- 
garet; “ but it is indeed an unfortunate accident, 
and one for which I feel particularly respon- 
sible.” 

“Do not tell her, how it happened,” cried 
Mary, shrinking with moral cowardice from the 
revealing of the truth. “I cannot brave her 
displeasure !—Charles, too, will be angry with 
me, and I cannot bear that. Oh! pray, dearest 
Margaret, pray do not tell her that it was I 
who did it—you know it would be so natural 
for the easel to fall without any rash hand to 
push it. Promise me, Margaret.” 


Margaret turned her clear, rebuking eye upon 
the speaker, with a mingled feeling of indigna- 
tion and pity. 

“T will not expose you, Mary,” said she, 
calmly, and withdrawing herself from the rap- 
turous embrace, in which Mary expressed her 
gratitude, she began to pick up the fragments 
of the mirror, while Mary, unwilling to look on 
the wreck she had made, flew out to regain her 
composure. It happened that Mr. Hall passed 
the window, while Margaret was thus occupied 
and he paused a moment, to watch her, for in 
spite of himself, he felt a deep and increasing 
interest in every action of Margaret’s. Mar- 
garet saw his shadow as it lingered, but she 
continued her employment. He did not doubt 
that she had caused the accident, for he had 
left her alone, a few moments before, and he 
was not conscious that any one had entered 
since his departure. ‘Though he regretted any 
circumstance, which might give pain to her, he 
anticipated a pleasure in seeing the openness 
and readiness, with which she would avow her- 
self the aggressor, and blame herself for her 
carelessness. 

Margaret found herself in a very unpleasant 
situation. She had promised not to betray the 
cowardly Mary, and she knew that whatever 
blame would be attached to the act, would rest 
upon herself. But were Mrs. Astor to question 
her upon the subject, she could not deviate from 
the truth, by acknowledging a fault she had 
never committed. She felt an unspeakable 
contempt for Mary’s weakness, for had she been 
in her place, she would have acknowledged the 
part she had acted, unhesitatingly, secure of 
the indulgence of friendship and benevolence. 
* Better to leave the circumstance to speak for 
itself,” said Margaret to herself, “ and of course 
the burden will rest upon me.” She sighed as 
she thought of the happy hours she had passed, 
by the side of that mirror, and how often she 
had seen it reflect the speaking countenance 
of Mr. Hall, that tablet of “ unutterable 
thoughts,” and then thinking how his hopes 
seemed shattered like that frai] glass, and his 
memories of sorrow multiplied, she came to the 
conclusion that all earthly hopes were vain and 
all earthly memories fraught with sadness. 
Never had Margaret moralized so deeply as in 
the long solitary walk, she stole that evening, 
to escape the evil of being drawn into the tacit 
sanction of a falsehood. Like many others, 
with equally pure intentions, in trying to avoid 
one misfortune she incurred a greater. 

Mrs. Astor was very much grieved and asto- 
nished when she discovered her loss. With all 
her efforts to veil her feelings, Mary saw she 
was displeased with Margaret, and would pro- 
bably never value as they deserved, the beauti- 
ful transparencies, on which she had so faith- 
fully laboured. 

“I would not have cared if any other article 
had been broken,” said Mrs. Astor, whose weak 
point Mary well knew; “but this can never be 
replaced. I do not so much value the cost, 
great as it was, but it was perfectly unique. I 
never saw another like it.” 

Mary’s conscience smote her, for suffering 
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another to bear the imputation she herself de- 
served. A sudden plan occurred to her. She had 
concealed the truth, she was now determined 
to save her friend, even at the cost of a lie. 

“Tdo not believe Margaret broke it,” said 
she. “I saw Dinah, your little black girl in 
the room, just before Margaret left it, and you 
know how often you have punished her for 
putting her hands on forbidden articles. You 
know if Margaret had done it, she would have 
acknowledged it, at once.” 

“ True,” exclaimed Mrs. Astor, “how stupid 
I have been,” and glad to find a channel in 
which her anger could flow, unchecked by the 
restraints of politeness, she rung the bell and 
summoned the unconscious Dinah. 

In vain, she protested her innocence. She 
was black, and it was considered a matter of 
course that she would lie. Mrs. Astor took her 
arm in silence, and led her from the room, in 
spite of her prayers and protestations. We 
should be sorry to reveal the secrets of the pri- 
son-house, but from the cries that issued through 
the shut door, and from a certain whizzing 
sound in the air, one might judge of the nature 
of the punishment, inflicted on the innocent 
victim of unmerited wrath. Mary closed her 
ears. Every sound pierced her heart. Some- 
thing told her those shrieks would rise up in 
judgment against her at the last day. “Oh! 
how,” thought she, “if I fear the rebuke of my 
fellow-creature, for an unintentional offence, 
how can I ever appear before my Creator, with 
the blackness of falsehood and the hardness of 
cruelty on my soul?” She wished she had had 
the courage to have acted right in the first 
place, but now it was too late. Charles would 
despise her, and that very day he had told her, 
that he loved her better than all the world be- 
side. She tried too, to soothe her conscience, 
by reflecting that Dinah would have been 
whipped for something else, and that as it was 
a common event to her, it was after all, a mat- 
ter of no great consequence. Mrs. Astor, hav- 
ing found a legitimate vent for her displeasure, 
chased the cloud from her brow, and greeted 
Margaret with a smile, on her return, slightly 
alluding to the accident, evidently trying to 
rise superior to the event. Margaret was sur- 
prised and pleased. She expressed her own 
regret, but as she imputed to herself no blame, 
Mrs. Astor was confirmed in the justice of her 
verdict. Margaret knew not what had passed 
in her absence, for Mrs. Astor was too refined 
to bring her domestic troubles before her guests. 
Mary, who was the only one necessarily initi- 
ated, was too deeply implicated to repeat it, 
and the subject was dismissed. But the im- 

ression remained on one mind, painful and 
ineffaceble. 

Mr. Hall marked Margaret’s conscious blush 
on her entrance, he had heard the cries and 
sobs of poor Dinah, and was not ignorant of the 
cause. He believed Margaret was aware of 
the fact—she the true offender. A pang, keen 
as cold steel can create, shot through his heart 
at this conviction. He had thought her so pure, 
so true, so holy, the very incarnation of his 
worshipped virtue—and now, to sacrifice her 

23* 


principles for such a bauble—a bit of frail glass. 
He could not remain in her presence, but com- 
plaining of a headache, suddenly retired, but not 
before he had cast a glance on Margaret, so cold 
-— freezing, it seemed to congeal her very 
soul. 

“ He believes me cowardly and false,” thought 
she, for she divined what was passing in his 
mind, and if ever she was tempted to be so, it 
was in the hope of reinstating herself in his 
esteem. She had given her promise to Mary, 
however, and it was not to be broken. Mary, 
whose feelings were as evanescent as her prin- 
ciples were weak, soon forgot the whole affair 
in the preparations of her approaching marriage 
with Charles, an event which absorbed all her 
thoughts, as it involved all her hopes of happi- 
ness. 

Margaret finished her task, but the charm 
which had gilded the occupation was fled. Mr. 
Hal] seldom called, and when he did, he wore 
all his original reserve. Margaret felt she had 
not deserved this alienation, and tried to cheer 
herself with the conviction of her own integrity, 
but her spirits were occasionally dejected, and 
the figure of Truth, which had such a beaming 
outline, assumed the aspect of utter despon- 
dency. Dissatisfied with her work, she at last, 
swept her brush over the design, and mingling 
Truth with the dark shades of the back ground, 
gave up her office as an artist, declaring her 
sketches completed. Mrs. Astor was enrap- 
tured with the whole, and said she intended to 
reserve them for the night of Mary’s wedding, 
when they would burst upon the sight, in one 

rand coup d’qil, in the full blaze of chande- 
lers, bridal lamps, and nuptial ornaments. 
Margaret was to officiate as one of the bride- 
maids, but she gave a reluctant consent. She 
could not esteem Mary, and she shrunk from 
her flattery and caresses, with an instinctive 
loathing. She had once set her foot on a flow- 
ery bank, that edged a beautiful stream. The 
turf trembled and gave way, for it was hollow 
below, and Margaret narrowly escaped death. 
She often shuddered at the recollection. With 
similar emotions she turned from Mary Ellis’s 
smiles and graces. There was beauty and 
bloom on the surface, but hollowness and per- 
haps ruin beneath. 

A short time before the important day, a 
slight efflorescence appeared on the fair cheek 
and neck of Mary. She was in despair, lest 
her loveliness should be marred, when she most 
of all wished to shine. It increased instead of 
diminishing, and she resolved to have recourse 
to any remedy, that would remove the disfi- 
guring eruption. She recollected having seen 
a violent erysipelas cured immediately by a 
solution of corrosive sublimate, and without 
consulting any one, she sent Dinah to the apo- 
thecary to purchase some, charging her to tell 
no one whose errand she was bearing, for she 
was not willing to confess her occasion for such 
a cosmetic. inah told the apothecary her 
mistress sent her, and it was given without 
questioning or hesitation. Her only confidant 
was Margaret, who shared her chamber and 
toilet, and who warned her to be exceedingly 
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cautious in the use of an article so poisonous, 
and Mary promised with her usual heedlessness 
without dreaming of any evil consequences. 
The eruption disappeared—Mary )ooked fairer 
than ever, and clad in her bridal paraphernalia 
of white satin, white roses and blonde lace, was 
pronounced the most beautiful bride of the sea- 
son. Mr. Hall was present, though he had re- 
fused to take any part in the ceremony. He 
could not, without singularity, decline the invi- 
tation, and notwithstanding the blow his con- 
fidence in Margaret’s character had received, 
he still found the spot where she was, enchant- 
ed ground, and he lingered near, unwilling to 
break at once the only charm that still bound 
him to society. After the short but solemn rite 
that made the young and thoughtless, one, by 
indissoluble ties, and the rush of congratulation 
took place, Margaret was forced by the pressure 
close to Mr. Hall’s side. He involuntarily 
offered his arm as a protection, and a thrill of 
irrepressible happiness pervaded his heart, at 
this unexpected and unsought proximity. He 
forgot his coldness—the broken glass, every 
thing but the feeling of the present moment. 
Margaret was determined to avail herself of 
the tide of returning confidence. Her just wo- 
manly modesty and pride prevented her seeking 
an explanation and reconciliation, but she knew 
without breaking her promise to Mary, she 
could not justify herself in Mr. Hall’s opinion, 
if even the opportunity offered. She was to 
depart in the morning, with the new-married 


- pair, who were going to take an excursion of 


pleasure, so fashionable after the wedding cere- 
mony. She might never see him again. He 
had looked pale, his face was now flushed high 
with excited feeling. 

“ You have wronged me, Mr. Hall,” said she, 
blushing, but without hesitation; “ if you think 
I have been capable of wilful deception or con- 
cealment. The mirror was not broken by me, 
though I know you thought me guilty, and 
afraid or ashamed to avow the truth. I would 
not say so much to justify myself, if I did not 
think you would believe me, and if I did not 
value the esteem of one who sacrifices even 
friendship at the shrine of truth.” 

She smiled, for she saw she was believed, 
and there was such a glow of pleasure irradi- 
ating Mr. Hall’s countenance, it was like the 
breaking and gushing forth of sunbeams. There 
are few faces, on which a smile has such a 
magic effect as on Margaret’s. Her smile was 
never forced. It was the inspiration of truth, 
and all the light of her soul shone through it. 
Perhaps neither ever experienced an hour of 
deeper happiness than that which followed this 
simple explanation. Margaret felt a spring- 
tide of hope and joy swelling in her heart, for 
there was a deference, a tenderness in Mr. 
Hall’s manner she had never seen before. He 
seemed entirely to have forgotten the presence 
of others, when a name uttered by one near, 
arrested his attention. 

“That is Mrs. St. Henry,” observed a lady, 
stretching eagerly forward. “She arrived in 
town this morning, and had letters of introduc- 
tion to Mrs. Astor. She was the beauty of ——, 


before her marriage, and is still the leader of 
fashion and taste.” 

Margaret felt her companion start, as if a 
ball had penetrated him, and looking up, she 
saw his altered glance, fixed on the Jady, who 
had just entered, with a dashing escort, and 
was advancing towards the centre of the room. 
She was dressed in the extremity of the reign- 
ing mode—her arms and neck entirely unco- 
vered, and their dazzling whiteness thus la- 
vishly displayed, might have mocked the polish 
and purity of alabaster. Her brilliant black 
eyes flashed on either side, with the freedom 
of conscious beauty, and disdain of the homage 
it inspired. She moved with the air of a queen, 
attended by her vassals, directly forward, when 
suddenly her proud step faltered, her cheek and 
lips became wan, and uttering a sudden ejacu- 
lation, she stood for a moment perfectly still. 
She was opposite Mr. Hall, whose eye fixed 
upon hers, seemed to have the effect of fasci- 
nation. Though darkened by the burning sun 
of a tropical clime, and faded from the untimely 
blighting of the heart, that face could never be 
forgotten. It told her of perjury, remorse, sor- 
row—yes, of sorrow, for in spite of the splen- 
dour that surrounded her, this glittering beauty 
was wretched. She had sacrificed herself at 
the shrine of Mammon, and had learned too late 
the horror of such ties, unsanctified by affection. 
Appreciating but too well, the value of the love 
she had forsaken, goaded by remorse for her 
conduct to him, whom she believed wasting 
away in a foreign land—she flew from one 
scene of dissipation to another, seeking in the 
admiration of the world, an equivalent for her 
lost happiness. The unexpected apparition of 
her lover, was as startling and appalling, as if 
she had met an inhabitant of another world. 
She tried to rally herself and to pass on, but 
the effort was in vain—sight, strength, and re- 
collection forsook her. 

“ Mrs, St. Heury has fainted—Mrs. St. Henry 
has fainted”—was now echoed from mouth to 
mouth. A lady’s fainting, whether in church, 
ball-room, or assembly, always creates a great 
sensation; but when that lady happens to be 
the centre of attraction and admiration, when 
every eye that has a loop-hole to peep through 
is gazing on her brilliant features, to behold her 
suddenly fall, as if smitten by the angel of death, 
pallid and moveless—the effect is inconceivably 
heightened. When, too, as in the present in- 
stance, a sad, romantic looking stranger rushes 
forward to support her, the interest of the scene 
admits of no increase. At least, Margaret felt 
so, as she saw the beautiful Mrs. St. Henry 
borne in the arms of Mr. Hall, through the 
crowd, that fel] back as he passed, into an ad- 
joining apartment, speedily followed by Mrs. 
Astor, all wonder and excitement, and many 
others all curiosity and expectation, to witness 
the termination of the scene. Mr. Hall drew 
back, while the usual appliances were adminis- 
tered for her resuscitation. He heeded not the 
scrutinizing glances bent upon him. His 
thoughts were rolled within himself, and 


“ The soul of other days came rushing in.” 
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The lava that had hardened over the ruin it 
created, melted anew, and the greenness and 
fragrance of new-born hopes were lost under 
the burning tide. When Mrs. St. Henry opened 
her eyes, she looked round her in wild alarm, 
then shading her brow with her hand, her 
glance rested, where Mr. Hall stood, pale and 
abstracted, with folded arms, leaning against 
the wall-—“I thought so,” said she, in a low 
voice, “I thought so;”—then covered her eyes 
and remained silent. Mr. Hal], the moment he 
heard the sound of her voice and was assured 
of her recovery, precipitately retired, leaving 
behind him matter of deep speculation. Mar- 
garet was sitting in a window of the drawing- 
room, through which he passed. She was alone, 
for even the bride was forgotten, in the excite- 
ment of the past scene. He paused—he felt 
an explanation was due to her, but that it was 
impossible to make it. He was softened by the 
sad, and sympathizing expression of her coun- 
— and seated himself a moment by her 
side. 

“T have been painfully wakened from a dream 
of bliss,” said he, “ which I was foolish enough 
to imagine might yet be realised. But the 
heart rudely shattered as mine has been, must 
never hope to be healed. I cannot command 
myself sufficiently to say more, only let me 
make one assurance, that whatever misery has 
been and may yet be my doom, guilt has no 
share in my wretchedness—I cannot refuse my- 
self the consolation of your esteem.” 

Margaret made no reply—she could not. 
Had her existence depended on the utterance 
of one word, she could not have commanded it. 
She extended her hand, however, in token of 
that friendship, she believed was hereafter to 
be the only bond that was to unite them. Long 
after Mr. Hall was gone, she sat in the same 
attitude, pale and immovable as a statue, but 
who can tell the changes and conflicts of her 
spirit, in that brief period? 

Mrs. St. Henry was too ill to be removed, and 
Mrs. Astor was unbounded in her attentions. 
She could hardly regret a circumstance which 
forced so interesting and distinguished a per- 
sonage upon the acceptance of her hospitality. 
Margaret remained with her during the greater 
part of the night, apprehensive of a renewal of 
the fainting fits, to which she acknowledged 
she was constitutionally subject. Margaret 
watched her as she lay, her face scarcely to be 
distinguished from the sheet, it was so exqui- 
sitely fair, were it not for the shading of the 
dark locks, that fell unbound over the pillow, 
still heavy with the moisture with which they 
had been saturated, and as she contemplated 
her marvellous loveliness, she wondered not at 
the influence she exercised over the destiny of 
another. Mr. Hall had-once spoken of himself 
as being the victim of falsehood. Could she 
have been false—and loving him, how could 
she have married another? If she had volun- 
tarily broken her troth, why such an agitation 
at his sight? and if she were worthy of his love, 
why such a glaring display of her person, such 
manifest courting of the free gaze of admiration ! 
These, and a thousand similar interrogations, 


did Margaret make to herself during the _ 
of the night, but they found no answer. To- 
wards morning, the lady slept; but Margaret 
was incapable of sleep, and her wakeful eyes 
caught the first gray tint of the dawn, and 
marked it deepening and kindling, till the east 
was robed with flame, the morning livery of the 
skies. All was bustle till the bridal party was 
on their way. Mrs. St. Henry still slept, under 
the influence of an opiate, and Margaret saw 
her no more. Farewells were exchanged, kind 
wishes breathed, and the travellers commenced 
their journey. -Margaret’s thoughts wandered 
from Mrs. St. Henry to Mr. Hall, and back 
again, till they were weary of wandering and 
would gladly have found rest, but the waters 
had not subsided, there was no green spot where 
the dove of peace could fold her drooping wings. 
Charles and Mary were too much occupied 2 
each other, to notice her silence, and it was not 
till they paused in their journey, she was re- 
called to existing realities. Mary regretted 
something she had left behind—a sudden recol- 
lection came over Margaret. ' 

“Oh! Mary,” said she, “I hope you have 
been cautious, and not left any of that danger- 
ous medicine, where mischief could result from 
it. [intended to remind you of it before our 
departure.” 

“Certainly—to be sure I took especial care 
of it, [ have it with me in my trunk,” replied 
Mary, but her conscience gave hera remorseful 
twinge, as she uttered the white lie, for she 
had forgotten it, and where she had left it, she 
could not remember. As Margaret had given 
her several warnings, she was ashamed to ac- 
knowledge her negligence, and took refuge in 
the shelter she had too often successfully sought. 
Had she anticipated the fatal consequences of 
her oblivion, her bridal felicity would have been 
converted into agony and despair. She had left 
the paper containing the powder, yet undis- 
solved, on the mantel piece of her chamber. 
The chambermaid who arranged the room after 
her departure, seeing it and supposing it to be 
medicine, put it in the box which Mrs. Astor 
devoted to that department, in the midst of ca- 
lomel, salts, antimony, &c. It was folded in 
brown paper, like the rest, and there was no 
label to indicate its deadly qualities. Mrs. St. 
Henry continued the guest of Mrs. Astor, for 
her indisposition assumed a more serious aspect, 
and it was impossible to remove her. She ap- 
peared feverish and restless, and a physician 
was called in to prescribe for her, greatly in 
opposition to her wishes. She could not bear 
to acknowledge herself ill. It was the heat 
of the room that had oppressed her—a transient 
cold, which would soon pass away—she would 
not long trespass on Mrs. Astor’s hospitality. 
The doctor was not much skilled in diseases of 
the heart, though he ranked high in his pro- 
fession. His grand panacea for almost all dis- 
eases was calomel, which he recommended to 
his patient, as the most efficient and speediest 
remedy. She received the prescription with a 
very ill grace, declaring she had never tasted 
of any in her life, and had a horror of all medi- 
cines. Mrs. Astor said she had an apothecary’s 
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shop at command in her closet, and that she 
kept doses constantly prepared, for her own 
use. After the doctor’s departure, Mrs. St. 
Henry seemed much dejected, and her eyes had 
an anxious, inquiring expression as they turned 
on Mrs. Astor. 

“ You say,” said she to her, in a low tone, 
“that friends have been kind in their inquiries 
for me? Most of them are strangers, and yet I 
thank them.” 

“ Mr. Hall has called more than once,” re- 
lied Mrs. Astor; “he, I believe, is well 
nown to you.” 

“ He is indeed,” said Mrs. St. Henry—“I 
wish I could see him—but it cannot be; no, it 
would not answer.” 

Mrs. Astor longed to ask the nature of their 
former acquaintance, but a conviction that the 
question would be painful, restrained the ex- 
pression of her curiosity. 

“Would you not like to send for some of 

our friends,” inquired Mrs. Astor—“ your hus- 

band ?1—My servants shall be at your disposal.” 

“You are very kind,” answered Mrs. St. 
Henry, quickly—* but it is not necessary—my 
husband is too infirm to travel, and believing 
me well, he will suffer no anxiety on my ac- 
count—I think I shall be quite well, after 
taking your sovereign medicine. Give it me 
now, if you please, while I am in a vein of 
compliance.” 

She turned, with so lovely a smile, and ex- 
terided her hand with so much grace, Mrs. As- 
tor stood a moment, thinking what a beautiful 
picture she would make; then taking the lamp 
in’ her hand, she opened her closet, and took 
down the mediciue casket. It happened that 
the first paper she touched was that which 
Mary had left, and which the servant had min- 
gled with the others. 

“ Here is one already prepared,” cried she— 
“T always keep them ready, the exact number 
of grains usually given, as we often want it 
suddenly and at night.” 

She mixed the fatal powder with some deli- 
cious jelly, and holding it io the lips of her pa- 
tient, said with a cheering smile—* Come, it 
has no disagreeable taste at all.” 

Mrs. St. Henry gave a nervous shudder, but 
took it unconscious of its deadly properties; and 
Mrs. Astor, praising her resolution, seated her- 
self in an easy chair by the bedside, and began 
to read. She became deeply interested in her 
book, though she occasionally glanced towards 
her patient to see ifshe slept. She had placed 
the lamp so that its light would not shine on 
the bed, and the most perfect quietness reigned 
in the apartment. How long this tranquillity 
lasted it is im ible to tell, fur she was so ab- 
sorbed in her book, time passed unheeded. At 
length Mrs. St. Henry began to moan, and 
toss her arms over the covering, as if in sudden 

in. Mrs. Astor leaned over her, and took 
er hand. It was hot and burning, her cheek 

had a scarlet flush on it, and when she opened 
her eyes they had a wild and alarming expres- 
sion. 

“Water,” she exclaimed, leaning on her 
elbow, and shading back her hair hurriedly 


from her brow—*“ Give me water, for I die of 
thirst.” 

“T dare not,” said Mrs. Astor, terrified by 
her manner—‘“any thing but that to quench 
your thirst.” 

She continued still more frantically to call 
for water, till Mrs, Astor, excessively alarmed, 
sent for the doctor, and called in other attend- 
ants. As he was in the neighbourhood, he 
came immediately. He looked aghast at the 
situation of his patient, for she was in a 
paroxysm of agony at his entrance, and his ex- 
perienced eye took in the danger of the case. 

“What have you given her, Madam?” said 
he, turning to Mrs. Astor, with a countenance 
that made her tremble. 

“What have you given me?” exclaimed 
Mrs. St. Henry, grasping her wrist with fren- 
zied strength—* You have killed me—it was 
poison—I feel it in my heart and in my brain.” 

Mrs. Astor uttered a scream, and snatched 
up the paper which had fallen on the carpet. 

* Look at it, Doctor—it was calomel, just as 
you prescribed—what else could it be?” 

The doctor examined the paper—there was 
a little powder still sticking to it. 

“Good heavens, Doctor,” cried Mrs. Astor, 
“ what makes you look so!—what is it !—what 
was it!” 

“ Where did you get this?” said he, sternly. 

“ At the apothecary’s—I took it from that 
chest—examine it, pray.” 

The doctor turned away with a groan, and 
approached his beautiful patient, now gasping 
and convulsed. He applied the most powerful 
antidotes, but without effect. 

“Tam dying,” she cried—“I am dying—I 
am poisoned—but oh, doctor, save me—save 
me—let me see him, if I must die—let me see 
him again ;” and she held out her hands im- 
ploringly to Mrs. Astor, who was in a state lit- 
tle short of distraction. 

“Only tell me, if you mean Mr, Hall.” 

“ Who should I mean but Augustus?’ she 
cried—* Perhaps in death he may forgive me.” 

The doctor made a motion that her request 
should be complied with, and a messenger was 
despatched. 

What an awful scene was presented, when 
he entered that chamber of death! Was that 
the idol of his young heart, the morning star 
of his manhood; she, who lay livid, writhing 
and raving there? Her long, dark hair hung 
in dishevelled masses over her neck and arms, 
her large black eyes were fearfully dilated, and 
full of that unutterable agony which makes the 
spirit quail before the might of human suffer- 
ing. Cold sweat-drops gleamed on her marble 
brow, and her hands were damp with that dew 
which no morning sunbeam can ever exhale. 

“ Almighty Father !” exclaimed Mr. Hall— 
“ what a sight is this!” 

The sound of that voice had the power to 
check the ravings of delirium, she shrieked and 
stretched out her arms towards him, who sunk 
kneeling by the bedside, covering his face with 
his hands, to shut out the appalling spectacle. 

“Forgive me,” she cried, in hollow and al- 
tered accents—“ Augustus, you are terribly 
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avenged—I loved you, even when I left you 
for another. Oh! pray for me to that great 
and dreadful God, who is consuming me, to 
have mercy on me hereafter.” 

He did pray, but it was in spirit, his lips 
could not articulate; but his uplifted hands 
and streaming eyes called down pardon and 
peace on the dying penitent. The reason, that 
had flashed out for a moment, rekindled by 
memory and passion, was now gone forever. 
All the rest was but the striving of mortal 
pain, the rending asunder of body and soul. In 
a short time all was over, and the living were 
left to read one of the most tremendous lessons 
on the vanity of beauty, and the frailty of life, 
mortality could offer in all its gloomy annals. 

“ This is no place for you now,” said the 
doctor, taking Mr. Hall’s arm, and drawing 
him intoanother apartment, where secure from 
intrusion, he could be aione with God and his 
own heart. There was another duty to per- 
form—to investigate the mystery that invol- 
ved this horrible tragedy. The apothecary was 
summoned, who after recovering from his first 
consternation, recollected that a short time be- 
fore, he had sold a quantity of corrosive subli- 
mate to a little black girl, according to her 
mistress’s orders. The servants were called 
for examination, and Dinah was pointed out as 
the culprit—Dinah, the imputed destroyer of 
the mirror, whose terror was now deemed the 
result of conscious guilt. Mrs. Astor vehe- 
mently protested she had never sent her, that 
it was the blackest falsehood; and Dinah, 
though she told the whole truth, how Mary had 
forbid her telling it was for her, and she merely 
used her mistress’s name on that account, gain- 
ed no belief. The chamber-maid, who had 
found the paper and put it in the chest, with- 
held her testimony, fearing she might be impli- 
cated in the guilt. Every thing tended to 
deepen the evidence against her. The affair 
of the broken looking-glass was revived. She 
had been heard to say, after her memorable 
flagellation, that she wished her mistress was 
dead, that she would kill her if she could; and 
many other expressions, the result of a smart- 
ing back and a wounded spirit, were brought 
up against her. It was a piteous thing to see 
the fright and hear the pleadings of the 
wretched girl: “Oh! don’t send me to jail— 
don’t hang me—send for Miss Mary,” she re- 
peated wringing her hands, and rolling her 
eyes like a poor animal whom the hunters have 
at bay. But to jail she was sent, for who could 
doubt her crime, or pity her after witnessing 
its terrific consequences! A damp, dreary 
prison-house, where seated on a pallet of straw, 
she was left to brood day after day, over her ac- 
cumulated wrongs, hopeless of sympathy or re- 
dress. Let those who consider a white lie a 
venial offence, who look upon deception as ne- 
cessary to the happiness and harmony of so- 
ciety, reflect on the consequences of Mary El- 
lis’s moral delinquency, and tremble at the 
view. She had not done more than a thousand 
others have done, and are daily doing; and yet 
what was the result? The soul of the lovely, the 
erring, and the unprepared had been sent shud- 


dering into eternity, a household made wretch- 
ed, the innocent condemned, a neighbourhood 
thrown into consternation and gloom. Had 
Mary confessed her negligence to Margaret, 
instead of telling an unnecessary and untempt- 
ed falsehood, a warning message could have 
then been easily sent back, and the wide-spread 
ruin prevented. There is no such thing as a 
white lie; they are all black as the blackest 
shades of midnight; and no fuller on earth can 
whiten them. 

When Mrs. Astor had recovered from the 
shock of these events in a sufficient degree, she 
wrote to Mary a detailed account, begging her 
and Margaret to return immediately, and cheer 
the home which now seemed so desolate. The 
letter was long in reaching her, for the travel- 
lers were taking a devious course, and could 
leave behind them no precise directions. Mary 
was in one of her gayest, brightest humours, 
when she received the epistle. She was put- 
ting on some new ornaments, which Charles 
had presented to her, and he was looking over 
her shoulder at the fair image reflected in the 
glass, whose brow was lighted up with the 
triumph of conscious beauty. 

“TI look shockingly ugly to-day,” said she, 
with a smile that belied her words. 

“You tell stories with such a grace,” re- 
plied her flattering husband, “I am afraid we 
shall be in love with falsehood.” 

“A letter from our dear Mrs. Astor; open 
it, Charles, while I clasp this bracelet; and 
read it aloud, then Margaret and I both can 
hear it.” 

Before Charles had read one page, Ma 
sunk down at his feet, rending the air wi 
hysterical screams. Her husband, who was 
totally unaware of the terrible agency she had 
had in the affair, raised her in indescribable 
alarm. Her own wild expressions, however, 
revealed the truth, which Margaret's shivering 
lips confirmed. ’ 

“Oh! had you told me but the truth,” cried 
Margaret, raising her prayerful eyes, and 
joined hands to heaven—“how simple, how 
easy it had been—-Charles, Charles,” added 
she, with startling energy, “ praise not this 
rash, misguided girl, for the grace with which 
she lies—I will not recall the word. By the 
worth of your own soul and hers, teach her, 
that as there is a God above, he requires truth 
in the inward heart.” 

Charles trembled at the solemnity of the ad- 
juration, and conscience told him, t all the 
agonies his wife suffered, and all the remorse 
which was yet to be her portion were just. 
Margaret sought the solitude of her chamber, 
and there on her knees, she endeavoured 
to find calmness. The image of Mr. Hall, 
mourning over the death-bed of her, once so 
madly loved, the witness of her expiring throes, 
the receiver of her last repentant sigh rose be- 
tween her and her Creator. Then, that radi- 
ant face, that matchless form, which had so 
lately excited a pang of envy, even in her 
pure heart, now blasted by consuming poison, 
and mouldering in the cold grave; how awful 
was the thought, and how fearful the retribu- 
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tion! She, whose vain heart had by falsehood, 
endangered the very existence of another, was 
the victim of the very vice that had blackened 
her own spirit. Yes! there is retribution even 
in this world. 

Mary returned, but how changed from the 
gay and blooming bride! Her cheek was pale, 
and her eye heavy. She hastened to repair 
the only wrong now capable of any remedy. 
The prison doors of poor Dinah were thrown 
open, and her innocence declared: but could 
the long and lonely days and nights spent in 
that weary, gloomy abode be blotted out? 
Could the pangs of cold, shuddering fear, the 
dream of the gallows, the rope, the hangman’s 
grasp round the gurgling throat, the dark 
coffin seat, the scoffing multitude be forgotten ? 
No!—Dinah’s spirit was broken, for though 
her skin was black, there was sensibility and 
delicacy too beneath her ebon coloring. Could 
she bring back the gladness that once perva- 
ded the dwelling of Mrs. Astor? Every thing 
there was changed. The room in which Mrs. 
St. Henry died was closed, for it was haunted 
by too terrible remembrances. Bitterly did 

ary mourn over the grave of her victim ; but 
she could not recall her by her tears. No re- 
morse could open the gates of the tomb, or re- 
clothe with beauty and bloom the ruins of life. 

2 oy — the true, the pure-hearted and up- 
right Margaret, was not destined, like Mary, 
to gather the thorns and briars of existence. 
Long did the fragrance of her roses last, for she 


had not plucked them with too rash a hand. 
She and Mr. Hall again met. The moral sym- 
pathy that had drawn them together, was not 
weakened by the tragic event that had inter- 
vened; it had rather strengthened through 
suffering and sorrow. Mr. Hall could never 
forget the death scene of Laura St Henry. 
The love expressed for him at a moment when 
all earthly dissimulation was over, had inex- 
pressibly affected him. Her unparalleled suf- 
ferings seemed an expiation for her broken 
faith. It was at her grave, that he and Marga- 
ret first met, after their sad separation, when 
the falling shades of evening deepened the so- 
lemnity of the scene. Sorrow, sympathy, de- 
votion, and truth, form a holy groundwork for 
love; and when once the temple is raised on 
such a foundation, the winds and waves ma 

beat against it in vain. Mr. Hall found by his 
own experience, that the bruised heart can be 
healed, for Margaret’s hand poured oil and 
balm on its wounds. He could repose on her 
faith as firmly as on the rock which ages have 
planted. He knew that she loved him, and 
felt it due to her happiness as well hs his own, 
to ask her to be the companion of his pilgrim- 
age. If they looked back upon the clouds that 
had darkened their morning, it was without 
self-reproach, and remembrance gradually lost 
its sting. Who will say she was not happier 
than Mary, who carried in her bosom, through 
life, that which “biteth like a serpent, and 
stingeth like an adder?” 
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THE EXILES. 


Ox! sing to me, my own beloved, 
But one such melting strain, 

As thou wert wont in by gone days, 
In lands beyond the main. 


I know like me thou pinest 
For that far distant shore, 

And our own sweet Italian home, 
Which we may see no more. 


Mournful and sweet thy song hath been 
As exile’s songs should be ; 

How in this cold and cheerless land, 
Should joy ere come to thee ! 


But thou with all a woman’s love, 
Hast sought thy grief to hide: 

How can I mourn, when thou lov’d one, 
Art ever by my side ? 


Yet it has been the worst to see 
Upon thy lips a smile; 

While those dark radiant eyes of thine, 
Were dimm’d with tears the while. 


Oh! Fate has spared us still what most 
Had wrung a faithful heart ; 

Dost thou not feel, with our deep love, 
That it were death to part? 


Then sing to me my own beloved, 
But one such melting strain ; 

As thou wert wont in by gone days, 
In lands beyond the main. 


Thy melody will make me weep, 
And soothe my soul’s unrest ; 

I will not mourn since thou art here, 
My dearest and my best. 


Charleston, Mass. 


E.S. N. 





gery 


Agar said, “give me neither poverty nor 
riches :” and this will ever be the prayer of 
the wise. Our incomes should be like our 
shoes, if too small, they will gall and pinch us, 
but, if too large, they will cause us to stumble, 
and to trip. But wealth, after all, is a relative 





thing, since he that has little, and wants less, is 
richer than he that has much, but wants more. 
True contentment depends not upon what we 
have, but upon what we would have; a tub 
was large enough for Diogenes, but a world 
was too little for Alexander. 
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THE MERCHANT FARMER. 


BY MRS. HALE. 


[Concluded from page 202.) 


“ You have not yet inquired for your pretty 
favourite Lucy Miller,” said Mrs. Samuel 
Waldron to George, when the whole family 
party had gathered, after tea, into the front 
parlor—* Have you no curiosity about her en- 
gagement ?” i ‘ 

“Engagement!” exclaimed George—“ she is 
not engaged !”—and in spite of his efforts to 
command his voice, there was a trembling ea- 
gerness in its tones which went to his mother’s 
heart. 

“ Yes, she is really engaged,” said Samuel, 
in that pertinacious manner which forbids all 
doubting—“and to one worthy of her. Doctor 
Jocelin is a real good fellow.” 

“Fellow!” repeated George contemptuously. 
“He ought to be something better to be worthy 
of Lucy Miller, if she is as good and lovely as 
she used to be.” 

“Why ‘fellow’ has some grand associations, 
brother George,” replied Samuel, laughing at 
the earnestness the other exhibited. ‘He may 
be ‘Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians,’ 
for aught you know.” 

“True, true—I know nothing about him,” 
said George rather peevishly, “and care no- 
thing,” he added, after a pause. , 

The family were silent for several minutes; 
each felt that a topic had been started which 
was giving pain to one whom they all wished 
to gratify. At length Mrs. Waldron remarked, 
that after all the report might not be true—she 
could not believe that Lucy was really en- 
gaged. 

“ Her father told me the news himself, so it 
must be true,” said John Waldron, who was 
always straight-forward -in his dealings, and 
hated every thing like evasion or concealment, 
as he did rain at harvest time, and snow on May- 
day. 

How long has this Doctor Jocelin resided 
in Charleston?” inquired George. 

“ About eighteen months ?” replied his moth- 
er; “and he has got into practice wonder- 
fully.” 

“Will they be married—-soon,” asked George, 
carelessly. 

“Oh! nobody knows the time,” said Mrs. 
Samuel Waldron, who was a great talker, and 
an indefatigable collector of news and gossip— 
“but probably in the spring. Lucy will put off 
the ceremony as long as possible, I guess.” 

“For what reason?” inquired George. 

“Oh! she is a bit of a coquet, I think; and 
then I do not believe that she loves the doctor 
over much. I have heard that her father made 
the match.” 

There was an expresssion of such deep inte- 
rest on the countenance of George, that his 
mother could not refrain from going into a de- 


tail of the circumstances which had led to the 
engagement of Lucy. The amount of it was 
this—that the beautiful girl had been greatly 
admired and had had many offers, which she 
had refused, and therefore she had been by some 
accused of coquetry. “'Though” Mrs. Waldron 
remarked—“how this could be said of her, 
when she never encouraged the attentions of 
any of her admirers, puzzles me very much. 
At length doctor Jocelin made his bow at 
Lucy’s service, and was rejected, like the oth- 
ers. But Mr. Miller fell sick, and his life was, 
for a long time, despaired of. Lucy loved her 
father most devotedly; she was his nurse—Jo- 
celin his physician. They were thus brought 
together daily for several months.” 

“And so he saved the father and won the 
daughter in the way of his. profession,” said 
George, attempting to smile. 

“Pretty near the truth, I guess,” said Sam- 
uel. “It was very natural, you know, that the 
should fall in love, meeting so often and confi- 
dentially.” 

“That he should—yes; but I cannot think 
that Lucy’s heart was won through a pill-box,” 
said George. 

“TI think propinquity causes more marriages 
than love does,” said Mrs. John Waldron. 

“ But the doctor loves Lucy to distraction,” 
said Mrs. Samuel Waldron. 

* And I hope they will be married at Thanks- 
giving or Christmas,” said her husband, who 
always liked to have a marriage among his ac- 
quaintance, because it afforded an opportunity 
for a bustle. He was a genuine “go-a-head” 
character in every thing, and could not believe 
but that George must be delighted to have his 
little favorite so advantageously settled. 

“T am not certain that it will be a match,” 
said his wife, “ it don’t at all accord with Lucy’s 
fortune.” 

“ Why, what is her fortune to be?” inquired 
George ; moving his chair nearer to his sister- 
in-law. 

“Qh! there was a sort of a conjurer here in 
Charleston about two years ago—he told a great 
many things that have come true; and he told 
Lucy that she loved a merchant, but would 
marry a farmer.” 

“Indeed! and so must be crossed in love,” 
said George. 

‘«« Pho !—nonsense of the conjurer,” said Sam- 
uel—“ He crept into people’s houses, and if he 
did not lead captive silly women, he persuaded 
them to tell every thing they knew or conjec- 
tured about their neighbors. The young ladies 
of the village have always said that Lucy was 
waiting for your brother George—(the face of 
the lover glowed like an anthracite fire) and 
just at that time young Ned Bellows, son of the 
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richest farmer in town, you know, was terribly 
in love with the girl. I always thought he put 
the prediction into the old impostor’s head. 
But it wont prove true; Lucy will Doc- 
tor Jocelin, I think, as early as Christmas or 
New- Year.” 

The last remark ae the matter so pal- 
pably before the mind of George, that he could 
no longer endure the conversation. He started 
up, complained of the heat and closeness of the 
room, and walked out into the en; then 
afraid of being followed, he c the orchard 
and hurried on to the meadows, where, on the 
banks of the calm-flowing Connecticut, he threw 
himself down, and indulged, unchecked his re- 
flections. They were full of bitterness. His 
dreams of love and happiness in his rura! life 
were ended. Never before did he know how 
dear to his heart was the little girl over whose 
childhood he had so tenderly watched. 

She was the flower whose budding he had 
watched, and in whose beauty and sweetness 
he rejoiced as a blessing which none but him- 
self could rightly appreciate—and now she was 
to be transplanted into another atmosphere, as 
it were—to adorn the home of another—of a 
stranger. 

“He cannot love her as I do,” thought 
George. “He has only known her for a few 
months—I was her companion from her cradle— 
her best friend, her teacher for years. Teach- 
er! ah, that is it—she only regards me in the 
light of a mentor—a grave, formal lecturer, 
perhaps, she thinks I would prove now. Yet I 
am not older than—this—doctor. Confound 
the profession! they always contrive to insinu- 
ate themselves into the good graces of the la- 
dies. But I must control my feelings—and I 
will—Lucy is engaged. They tell me her lover 
isa worthy man. He cannot be worthy of her 
though. But he has property, is in a liberal 
profession, can at once place her in a station of 
respectability and the enjoyment of affluence. 
I am a ruined man, as the world says, a broken 
merchant, about to commence laboring for my 
daily bread. Thank heaven, I am not ashamed 
to “dig”’—but it would be dishonorable to 
dream of persuading a young and lovely girl 
like Lucy to share my darkened lot. No, I 
will bury my passion and disappointment in 
my own m. My parents shall never know 
my disappointment; Lucy shall never suspect 
it. I neglected her during my prosperity, I 
allowed the cares of business to en, my 
soul, and I am but rightly punished in losing 
now the opportunity of forming that tender tie 
which would shed peace and sunshine over my 
home in this retirement. Alone I enjoyed my 
wealth, alone I must bear my poverty. It is 
right,”—and stifling by a strong effort the 

that was rising to his lips, he returned 

to the parlor, and entered into a cheerful con- 
versation with his friends. 
ee on aR, oe Th a a 
Have you ever visited the “Granite State,” 
or looked on its lovely and_magnificent scenery 
as depicted by Doughty and Fisher? I hope, 
kind reader, that you have done both, and then 
you will feel that no written description can do 





justice to its beauties, can bring its green hills, 
pastoral valleys and transparent Jakes before 
the mind’s eye, or impress on the soul the solemn 
grandeur of its lofty mountains, whose rocky 


summits seem to have gathered the white lus- 
tre of heaven’s purest light. 

If you have not seen these wonders of na- 
ture, you have a new pleasure before you for 
the coming summer. Make the White Moun- 
tain tour from Boston, by the way the most con- 
venient, but return through the Valley of the 
Connecticut, you will then have visited the 
most grand and lovely scenery which America 
can boast; nor does the European world dis- 
play finer—-at least, such was the opinion of a 
celebrated clergyman of Boston, after he had 
made the tour in question. And he spoke of 
the people of New Hampshire, too, with en- 
thusiasm, as worthy of their fair inheritance 
and the proud name of freemen. 

“JI was struck,” said he, “on entering the 
State, and during my journey through it with 
the appearance and character of the inhabi- 
tants—so industrious, self-relying, moral and 
intelligent; and particularly at Charleston, 
where I passed a Sabbath and attended church, 
I thought that, never in my life, had I seen such 
an intelligent looking congregation.” 

The person to whom these observations 
were made, being a native of the “ Granite 
State,” could not but feel gratified with the 
compliment; but in order to prevent any mis- 
take in the application, observed that there 
were in Charleston, a number of distinguished 
and educated men. 

“T don’t mean the educated men,” inter- 
rupted Dr. C., in his peculiar and impressive 
manner—“ educated people are alike ever 
where, I mean the masses, as they are called, 
the labouring people, and I repeat, that I 
never saw any who equalled the people of New 
Hampshire, particularly that congregation at 
Charleston.” 

I have not now time to enter into an exami- 
nation of the causes which have stamped this 
character of excellence on the inhabitants of 
the “Granite State.” Are there not instances 
to justify the reverend gentleman’s opinion! 
Look over the Union, and see what a proud po- 
sition the sons of this State occupy. A son of 
New Hampshire was created a “ Count of the 
Holy Roman Empire,” and acknowledged as 
the Benefactor of the kingdom of Bavaria. 
And a son of this State is now the chief Naval 
Director of the Sultan of Turkey, and high in 
rank and influence. 

The love of his native State had taken deep 
root in the heart of George Waldron before he 
left Charleston ; and often, while busy in the 
crowded mart of New York, or sojourning in 
other cities, or travelling in Europe, had he 
felt what one of our own poets has so beauti- 
= expressed, when he thought of his own 

me : 


“ Oh, greener hills may catch the sun 
Beneath the glasteus heaven of France; 
And streams rejoicing as they run, 

Like life beneath the day-beam’s glance, 
May wander where the orange bough 
With golden fruit is bending low ; 
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And there may bend a brighter sky 

O’er fair and classic Italy— 

Yet unto thee, New England, still 

Thy wandering son shall stretch his arms, 
And thy rude chart of rock and hill, 
Seem dearer than the land of palms.” 


And yet George Waldron was not prepared 
for the full measure of intelligence which he 
now discovered among the citizens of Charles- 
ton. He found his brothers, and the community 
generally, better informed respecting every 
important measure of Government than he 
was—that the occurrences of the times, as they 
affected the interests of al! classes, were better 
understood and more candidly canvassed by 
the farmers of this inland town, than by the 
merchants of New York. In short, he found 
that he had much to learn; that skimming para- 
graphs and reviews would not secure him the 
reputation of knowledge; and that he must actu- 
ally read books through, and also entire speeches 
and reports. He felt, too, his own inferiority 
in point of judgment on many important sub- 
jects of national interest and improvement, 
when compared with these sagacious and re- 
fiecting dwellers in the calm atmosphere of the 
country; and he began in earnest a thorough 
conrse of historical and philosophical studies. 
These, with the assistance he rendered his fa- 
ther in getting in his harvest, and preparing 
the ground for another year’s crop, fully occu- 
pied his time. He had no leisure for ennui; 
but he could not, by all his employment, keep 
the image of Lucy Miller from his thoughés. 
In the solitude of his morning walk, in the si- 
lence of the holy Sabbath, at the calm evening 
hour, and even in his midnight dreams, her 
idea was ever before him. Every object he 
saw, each familiar place he visited, recalled her 
to his fancy, such as she was in her lovely 
childhood, when her warm, innocent affections 
were breathed out to him with the freedom of 
the wild bird’s song. “Has she forgotten all 
these scenes and associations?” he would say 
to himself—— Could she forget me !—Do none 
of these tender remembrances soften her heart 
towards me?” 

They seldom met. He had called at her 
father’s the day after his arrival; the old man 
received him most cordially, and Lucy’s sweet 
face was lit up with such a bright smile of 
welcome, that George, for a short time, fancied 
that she understood his feelings and returned 
his affection. But she soon became reserved 
in her manner, even cold, he thought; he was 
embarrassed, and after an hour’s conversation, 
chiefly with her parents, on indifferent sub- 
jects, he left the house, resolving to see Lucy 
as little as possible. She seemed to have 
formed the same resolution. She never came 
to visit, as had been her custom, his mother, 
but pleaded her numerous engagements at 
home; and the one which she did not plead, 
made George feel that there was an insur- 
mountable barrier to all intercourse between 
them. 

“ We will have a glorious time at Thanks- 
giving!” said Sam Waldron to his mother. 
“ All our family will then be gathered together, 
like the Jews at the feast of Tabernacles. I do 
24 


wish, George, you had a wife; we should then 
make up just a round dozen of children and 
grandchildren for our parents to feast.” 

“I want no wife,” said George. 

“Pho!—none of your single-blessedness- 
sentiment here,” replied Samuel—* A farmer 
does want a wife; he cannot be comfortable or 
prosperous without one. Adam was wretched, 
even in Paradise, till a wife was given him.” 

“And lost Paradise in consequence,” re- 
torted George. 

“ But his wife went with him, which made 
all earth an Eden, as you will find your position 
is, brother George, when you are quietly set- 
tled here with the girl of your choice,” replied 
the other. 

George sighed as he answered that he saw 
no prospect of a choice for himself. 

“ Why there are twenty of the prettiest, and 
best girls in the world now living in Charles- 
ton; but I advise you to turn your chief re- 
= to the young lady you met at brother 

ohn’s the other evening.” 

“ Miss Fanny Stevens?” 

“The same; a fine girl she is, talented, 
handsome, and besides, her father is rich.” 

“ Then I will not think of her,” said George, 


decidedly. “ I am too poor to seek a rich wife.” - 


“ But if she is willing’— 

“No matter; I should despise myself and 
hate my wife, if I married for money,” said 
George. 

“ But you may marry her for love,” persisted 
Samuel. 

“TI shall never marry Fanny Stevens for 
love,” replied George. 

Yet she was just the character to interest a 
man who was suffering from disappointed affec- 
tion. Full of spirit and vivacity, with a highly 
cultivated mind, and a fine expressive face, 
Fanny Stevens soon drew George Waldron 
into her fascinating society, and partly by the 
charms of her conversation, and partly by the 
tact with which she mingled the name and 
praises of Lucy Miller with all the descriptions 
she gave him of the events which had trans- 
pired in the village, she contrived to interest 
his feelings, and held him in many a tete-a-tete, 
which was quite a triumph, as he was the lion 
par excellence of the season. : 

The good people of Charleston attributed the 
misfortunes of George entirely to “the hard 
times,” and gave him full credit for the gener- 
ous use he had made of wealth while he pos- 
sessed it; they therefore treated him with the 
same, or, indeed, more respect than they would 
have done had he returned in affluence. Tho 
farmers were all proud that he had adopted 
their calling—the merchants were glad that he 
had not intruded into theirs; so every body 
praised and honored him. 

Thus the winter wore away. On the 22d 
of February, the birth-day of Washington was 
celebrated at Bellows’ Falls, a romantic little 
village, about ten miles from Charleston. There 
was to be a grand ball and supper; all the 
beaux and belles of the country round were in- 
vited. George attended Fanny Stevens, and 
Lucy Miller was there with her Doctor. They 
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had a very gay time, and it was considered 
a settled thing that George Waldron, if he had 
not proposed to Miss Stevens, would certainly 


do so soon, as he scarcely danced or conversed said 


with any other lady. 

Towards the close of the evening he found 
himself standing near Luty—he had remarked 
that her cheek was very pale, and now he 
thought she looked sad and weary, and he in- 
quired after her health in a tone of such anx- 
ious tenderness that she could scarcely prevent 
the tears gushing from her eyes, as she assured 
him in a low voice, that she was very well. 

“ And happy, I hope ?” 

“T ought to be so,” was her answer. 

“ Happiness is not duty, but feeling,” replied 
George, earnestly. 

“ Yet the wise tell us we must perform our 
duties if we would secure true and lasting en- 
joyment,” she answered, with a smile, but it 
was so sad that it quite melted the heart of 
George. “She is not happy,” thought he. 
“Why have I not used the privilege of a 
cousin, which she certainly would have accord- 
ed me, though she was engaged, to discover 
her cause of sorrow! Perhaps I might now as- 
sist her.” He moved closer to her side, and 
bending towards her, said—* Lucy, you once 
called me cousin and brother—will you now 
consider me as such !” 

She started. and raisedher dark eyes to his ; 
they were filled with tears. He was about to 
take her hand, but Doctor Jocelin appeared and 
claimed it for the last dance. George shrunk 
back, and thonght—she is engaged; she be- 
longs to another—what a fool I am to think 
she needs comfort from me. 

The spring with all its promises and cares, 
was at hand. John Waldron had on his farm a 
large plantation (as it would be called in Eng- 
land) of the Sugar Maple, from which he made 
about five hundred pounds of sugar annually. 
As this farm had formerly belonged to his fa- 
ther, George was familiar with the whole 
ground. Often when a boy, had he assisted in 
tapping the trees, gathering the sap and boil- 
ing it down; and always, till he went to New 
York, was at “the sugaring off.’ And now 
while he assisted his brother in the labors of 
sugar making, his mind was full of the recol- 
Jection of those happy days, when Lucy Miller, 
the darling little fairy, was ever by his side, 
asking questions with her bright eyes as well 
as soft, sweet voice—and thanking him for his 
gift of the first wild violet and the ground lau- 
rel with kisses as well as words. “I cannot 

live here,” thought he, “and I will not. I must 
return to active business, to the hurry and bus- 
tle of the city, and forget that I ever placed 
my yp upon the chance of retaining the 
heart of the woman because as a child she had 
loved me. As well expect the fruits of sum- 
mer will retain the beauty and fragrance of 
their opening buds.—I will struggle no longer 
here to subdue my passion—I will go far away 
where nothing shall remind me of her.” 

That evening George returned to his father’s; 
he had been with his brother for several days, 
and had heard nothing from home. His mo- 





ther greeted him warmly, but he saw she had 
been weeping. 
“TI have just come from Mrs. Miller's,” she 


“Well’— 

“ Lucy is quite ill.” 

“ Not dangerously, mother? She cannot be.” 

“ Yes—it is thought she is very dangerously 
ill. She has been pining her mother tells me, 
for several months—and ever since the ball at 
Bellows Falls she has failed rapidly. Now a 
fever has set in, and she has been quite deliri- 
ous.” 

George sunk into a chair, covered his face 
with his hands and groaned aloud.—His mo- 
ther approached, and bending down her face to 
his, said in a calm, clear voice—* My son, do 
you love Lucy Miller?” 

“Do I love her?” he repeated, starting up— 
“Yes, a thousand times better than my own 
life. Oh, why cannot I lay down my life to 
save her?” 

“She will be saved, I trust, and you both will 
be happy yet. George, she loves you—in her 
delirium she has constantly called on yon— 
since she recovered her senses, she has told 
Doctor Jocelin all—her early love for you— 
and that she cannot marry him. He is coming 
to see you—there he is now. I will retire to 
my room: but, my son, be very tender to the 
Doctor’s feelings; he is struggling hard to act 
the noble part of a friend to low. Be just to 
him.” 

What passed between these two young men 
was never known; the result was that George 
called immediately at Mr. Miller’s and left a 
note for Lucy—the next day she was able to 
see him—and the marriage was fixed for the 
first of June. Before that time arrived Doctor 
Jocelin had removed to Mobile, where he hada 
brother residing, who was anxious to have him 
enter into practice in that growing city. 

George is now settled with his parents, and 
so happy in his situation of an independent far- 
mer, that although he has received the most 
flattering offers and pressing entreaties to join 
the old firm of Harris, Sturtevant & Co., in 
New York, he steadily declines. He says 
that, if one fourth part of the merchants would 
become farmers it would be better for the coun- 
try and the individuals themselves, and that the 
lords of the soil are the legitimate aristocracy 
of our Republic, which dignity he means to 
preserve, Cincinnatus like, by holding his own 
plough. 

Mr. Samuel Waldron declares that the for- 
tune-teller was right—:Lucy loved a merchant 
and married a farmer, which was certainly 
true. 


—_—_—»—_ 


Txose who have resources with themselves, 
who can dare to live alone, want friends the 
least, but, at the same time, best know how to 
prize them the most. But no company is far 
preferable to bad, because we are more apt to 
catch the vices of others than their virtues, as 
disease is far more contagious than health. 
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For the Lady’s Book, 
THE YOUNG LADY WHO SINGS. 


Txose who are atall acquainted with society as might well be expected when it is considered 
in must have remarked, that in every what a race her fingers have had for the last 
neighbourhood there is invariably “a young five minutes, ina vain attempt to keep up with 
lady who sings.” This young lady in general her tongue. ‘“ How very pretty !” you observe ; 
has a voice like that of a tin kettle if it could now that there is room for a word. “I think 
speak, and takes more pride in reaching as_ it is,” replies the young lady who sings, in the 
high as D sharp than if she had reached the most simple manner imaginable. “Mamma” 
top of the pyramid of Cheops. Whenever she now asks successively each of the other mam- 
is invited out, her “mamma” invariably brings mas whether any of their daughters sing, and, 
four songs, by “that dear Mr. Baily,” three receiving a negative, addresses her daughter | 
German songs, two Italian, and one French thus:—“ Julia, love, do you remember that 
song. Sometimes, but not always, an ominous sweet little thing of Madame Stockhausen’s, 
green box is brought in the carriage along with which she sang the other evening! Hereupon 
the music, inclosing the valuable appendage of another song follows, and then another at the 
a guitar, with a sort of Scotch plaid silk ribbon particular request of the lady of the house, who 
of no earthly use dangling from the handle. is all the time dying for her own daughters to 

At tea, if you sit next to the young lady who exhibit. In this manner the evening 1s spent; 
sings, she is sure to talk about Pasta, and be- and, if you are particularly fortunate, you have, 
yond a doubt will ask you if you are fond of in return for your patient listening, the exqui- 
music. Beware here of answering in the site gratification of putting on the young lady’s 
affirmative. If you do, your fate is sealed for shawl, before she steps into the carriage, in 
the night; and while half a dozen pretty girls which she hums all the way home. 
are chatting delightfully together in one corner We have been a considerable frequenter of 
of the room, as far from the pianoas possible, it parties in our time, and never went to one but 
will be your unhappy destiny to stand at the the pleasure of it was interrupted more or less 
side of the young lady who sings, turning over by the appearance of the young lady who 
the leaves for her, two at once in your confu- sings. At last, on this very account we gave 
sion. At the conclusion of each song, it will be up going to parties altogether, till one day we 
your particular business to repeat over again the had an invitation to a very pleasant house, and 
words “ most beautiful” three several times; received at the same time from another quarter 
and, while inwardly longing to be flirting with authentic information that the —— lady who 
all the six pretty girls in the corner, you willbe sings was gone into Wales. This news led us 
obliged to beseech and implore the young lady to accept the invitation at once. “At last,” 
who sings to delight the company with another thought we, “we shall enjoy an a in 
solo. Hereupon the young lady who sings peace.” We went. Coffee came in, and there 
coughs faintly, and says that she has a severe was no sign of our enemy. Our heart leapt 
cold; but, much to her private satisfaction, is with delight, and we were just beginning to en- 
overruled by her “mamma,” who turning round joy a philosophical conversation on raspberry 
from the sofa where she is seated, talking scan- jam with the matter-of-fact young lady, when 
dal with the lady of the house, says reproach- to our complete consternation, in walked the 
fully, “ Well, my dear, what ifyou havea cold— guitar, the young lady who sings, and her eter- 
does that prevent your obliging us? Forshame!” nal “mamma,” all three evidently bent on de- 
Then follows a short pantomime between mo- struction. It appears that the young lady, 
ther and daughter, touching and concerning hearing of the party, had kindly put off her de- 
the next song to be sung. A German song is parture for Wales just one day, on purpose to 
fixed upon at last, which the daughter goes be present. 
through in the most pathetic style imaginable, | We can say nothing as to what followed this 
quite ignorant all the time that the subject is a hostile incursion, for having been unhappily fa- 
very merry one. All the company pause in ted to the possessionof a tolerable ear, we were 
their conversation, except the six young ladies obliged to beat a retreat at once. Since that 
in the corner, and the old deaf gentleman who memorable occasion we have never gone to any 
is playing with the poker, on each of whom re- party whatever, without first ascertaining, be- 
spectively “mamma” looks scissors. The yond a possibility of doubt, that the young lady 
young lady, having gone right through from be- who sings is not to be one of the number. 
ginning to end, stops at last quite out of breath, 
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Tuart politeness which we put on, in order to pretensions, meeting the coldness of our reserve 
keep the assuming and the presumptious at a with a ridiculous condescension of familiarity, 
proper distance, will generally succeed. But in order to set us at ease with ourselves. To 
it sometimes happens, that these obtrusive cha- a by-stander, few things are more amusing than 
racters are on such excellent terms with them- the cross play, underplot, and final eclair- 
selves, that they put down this very politeness cissements, which this mistake invariably occa- 
to the score of their own great merits and high sions. 























THE LILY OF THE VALE. 


A FAVOURITE SONG. 
SUNG IN THE OPERA OF “ ROSINA,” WITH ENTHUSIASTIC APPLAUSE, BY SYDNEY PEARSON. 


COMPOSED BY J. JONES—-ARRANGED BY S. PEARSON. 


P-e_ fe 





Andantino con Expressivo. 


fragrant li - - ly of the vale, So love -ly bright and fair, 


sweets perfume the fanning gale, To 


What tho’ on earth it lowly grows, It scents the morning 





* The word “ Phaebe” is used in the opera of “ Rosina,” in the place of “ Fanny.” 


























sweetness far 





excels the rose, The lily of the vale, The 





{ li--ly of the vale 


sweetness far ex - cels the rose, The lily, the li - - -- ly 
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There while it sheds its sweets around, i 
How shines each modest grace, Vy 

Enraptur’d, how its owner stands 
To view its lovely face: 

But pray, my Fanny, now observe 
The inference of my tale, 

May I the florist be, and thou— 

he Lily of the Vale. 
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A BALL AT THE PARIS OPERA HOUSE. 


Wutte I was amusing myself with watching 
the clearing of the house at the last ball, my 
attention was excited by a lady seated alone in 
a corner; it was evident from her manner that 
she was waiting impatiently for some one. She 
was in a black dominv, but the elegance of her 
tournure, the rich lace that bordered her robe, 
and last, though not least, the beauty of an 
embroidered pocket-handkerchief, which she 
frequently applied to her eyes, convinced me 
she was a person of distinction. Using the 
freedom of the place, I approached her and said, 
* You are waiting for some one ?”’ 

“Yes,” answered she, quietly, “have you 
seen a tall, fair young man, with a white rose 
in his button-hole ?” 

I replied in the negative, and added some 
common-place compliment, but she turned from 
me with a gesture of impatience. I continued 
to walk up and down for some time, casting 
every now and then a glance at the corner 
where she was seated, but she never moved. 
At last I was myself forced to retreat, but the 
interest she had excited made me linger till I 
saw her come out, accompanied, to my surprise, 
by my old friend, Doctor , so celebrated 
for his treatment of the insane. As she passed 
me, I heard her say, “ No, he has not been here, 
Iam sure of it, | have sought for him all the 
night in vain.” ‘The tone of sadness in which 
these words were uttered, went to my heart. 
I hastened to the house of my old friend as soon 
as I thought I could see him, to inquire into the 
cause of this poor unfortunate’s malady. 

“ She is,”’ said he to me, “ unfortunate indeed ; 
married at eighteen, and against her will, toa 
man old enough to be her grandfather, she was 
for two years the most virtuous and exemplary 
of wives. No one ever knew, or even suspected, 
what it cost her to struggle with the ion 
with which the young and handsome Vicomte 
de had inspired her a considerable time 
before her marriage. He had not had an oppor- 
tunity of avowing his love for her, but from his 
manner she was convinced that their affection 
was reciprocal, and from the moment of her 
marriage she avoided him with the greatest 
care. At twenty she became a widow, and 
mistress of a large fortune. The Vicomte was 
then absent from France, but before her year 
of widowhood was over, he returned, proposed, 
b accepted, and the day fixed for their nup- 
tials. 

“ Near as she believed herself to happiness, 
there was always something in the manner of 
Gustavus, which struck at times a secret terror 
to the heart of Madame de , and this was 
more particularly the case the night before the 
contract was to be signed. They had proposed 
to go together to the ball of the Opera, but she 
was indisposed, and could not accompany him. 
He was gloomy and agitated, and to her surprise 
made no offer of remaining with her. As they 
were parting, she presented him with a white 
rose. ‘ Wear this through the night,’ she said, 














‘to remind you of me.’ He went, and at the 
ball he met with an old mistress, a dancer at 
the Opera; he had been passionately fond of her, 
but she had broken with him previous to his 
engagement with Madame de In a 
quarter of an hour the white rose was trampled 
under foot ; before morning the guilty pair were 
on their way to England, and by mid-day the 
poor widow was deprived of her reason. 

“Tt is six years since this melancholy event 
took place. Dering the first year her state was 
pitiable indeed, but as the time of the Carnival 
approached, she grew calm, and announced to 
me—for she was then under my care—her in- 
tention of going to the ball to find Gustavus. 
Fortunately she recollected nothing that had 
passed, except his intention of going to the ball. 
I saw in a moment that some good might ensue, 
and no harm could arise from granting her de- 
sire. I accompanied her, but as my presence 
evidently made her uneasy, I quitted her as 
soon as we entered, keeping her however in 
sight. Poor thing! with what eagerness did 
she begin her search; if she saw at a distance 
a figure that resembled his, how did she hurry 
forward, and the sight of a white flower at a 
distance made her heart beat as though it would 
burst its prison. I need not tell you her search 
was vain; yet it had a salutary effect: in quit-, 
ting the house, which she Ie not do till the 





very last moment, she said \to me, ‘ Well, he 
may come next year.’ And though she wept * 
bitterly, she yet seemed to dérive comfort from 
this hope, for she repeated the same words fre- 
quently. From that time she has regularly 
attended every year, a ball at the Opera, on the 
same day of the month as that on which she last 
saw her perjured lover. The effect is always 
the same; she grieves for the moment, and then 
consoles herself by repeating, “ Well, he may 
come next year.’” 
—_—— 


Written for the Lady’s Book. 


THE BLIND MAIDEN’S GEM. 


[At the late Exhibition, at the Institute for the Blind, in this 
city, I heard one of the pupils sing a song of his own com- 
ing. Might it be permitted, through the medium of your 
journal, to propose the fullowing subject for compositivn ?) 
Ir the sweet rose, with accents bland, 
That you have placed within my hand, 
Should to the sight as lovely be, 
As by the scent it seems to me; 
A sigh must then its colours show, 
For that’s the softest joy I know: 
And sure the rose is like a sigh— 
Born but to breathe and then to die. 


My father, when our fortunes smil’d, 

ith jewels deck’d his sightless child ; 
Their glittering worth the world might see, 
But dearer is this rose to me. 

A tear of his bedew’d my cheek, 

What language did that tear-drop speak ! 
And, ah! the gem to me most dear, 

Was that kind father’s pitying tear. WwW 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 


THE POET’S SONG. 


BY PAUL SOBOLEWSEI, 


Wuen spring unfolds her foliage green, 
And birds their songs begin to breathe, 

My strain, like theirs, is free from care— 
I fly above—descend beneath! 


I fly, and haunt the vanished past, 

*Mid tempests’ low and wavering moan; 
I gaze upon the regions vast, 

And listen to the whirlwind’s tone. 


I feel the world’s bright aspect ’round— 
From flowers sweet I take my life; 

I list to angels’ praising sound, 
And soon forget all earthly strife. 


And if my heart at times complains 
In spite of all its careless joys— 

I try to soothe its bitter pains 
As children do—with pleasing toys. 


If for a while my bosom beats, 

And trembles, filled with pain or fear— 
My mind to Heaven then retreats, 

And there dispels each bitter tear. 


Thus, then, I pass away my time, 

In joy my moments quickly glide ; 
Not fond of solving mysteries, 

I smile at human thoughtless pride. 


But when I end life’s short career, 
And bid this earth a last adieu— 
Another world again will cheer 
The heart, that seldom sorrow knew. 


Although the body pass from hence. 
The soul immortal shal! not die— 
A few remaining thoughts on earth, 
May tell I soar’d beyond the sky. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Again we sit down to hold confidential intercourse with 
our friends, What shall the subject of our * table talk” be? 
The spring, its ** buds and blossoms” have been said and 
sung tll descriptive terms are exhausted. True, the subject 
never can be dull, while nature is so bright; but at this season 
one walk in the fields and woods is worth a hundred essays 
on the beauty of the trees and flowers. In the language of 
Mary Howitt, we say then to our kind readers 


“ Up—let us to the fields away, 
And breathe the fresh end being air, 
The bird is building on the tree, 
The flower has opened to the bee, 
And health, and love, and peace are there.” 


But there may come a rainy morning, when you will seek the 
Lady’s Book for something interesting; there will be evenings 
of leisure, when the Editor’s Table ought to furnish some- 
thing new for your entertainment—so we will sketch the 
Great Fair for summer, which has just gone off, in our city 
of “notions,” in fine style. But first, let us look over briefly, 
this matter of “ Ladies’ Fairs,” in the cause of charity, Are 
they beneficial, on the whole, to the improvement of society ! 
We do serivusly believe they are :—that, though errors will 
creep in, as in every thing managed by human agency, that 
the results are beneficial, and that as large an amount of good 
is effected in this way, with as small a proportion of evil as 
in any other mode of raising money for benevolent purposes, 

One most beneficial influence of Ladies’ Fairs is, that they 
incite the rich to industry and awaken their ingenuity, by 
giving them a pleasant motive for exertion, The poor must 
labour to live, but a young lady who can have every pecuniary 
wish gratified without taking thought for the means, is in 
great danger of becoming indolent, useless, selfish, and un- 
happy. A taste for fine needlework, even the knowledge of 
plain sewing, had become almost obsolete, with the educated 
young ladies of Boston, before the fashion of Ladies’ Fairs 
commenced ; nor do we see how it could have been revived, 
had net this manner of charity become prevalent. 

Those who disapprove this mode of charity, urge the im- 
propriety of the display; that it encourages vanity in young 
ladies, and makes the motive of being seen and admired the 
predominating one in their hearts. 

This would be a serious objection, if a Fair were the only 
place of display, or the most likeiy one to foster vanity. But 
this is not the case. Young ladies are seen at places of public 
resort, and in their promenades, with quite as much freedom 


to the observers and more hazard to the observed. While the 
sexes are permitted to mingle together in elegant amusements, 
in the pursuits of literature, in the worship of God, to talk 
of the impropriety of their also meeting at the shrine of Cha- 
rity is ridiculous—those who make such objection must have 
taken a partial view of the subject, or have weak minds or 
bad hearts. 

But it is said that Fairs offer encouragement to those who 
would not otherwise be permitted to approach the ladies who 
manage the sales—that the purchase of a ticket will give to 
every fellow the freedom of the apartment, and the privilege 
of gazing on the fair marchands, So will the purchase of a 
ticket admit the same fellow to the concerts and gardens— 
the hall of the lecturer, and the picture gallery; and yet, 
what elegant, intelligent, and virtuous lady, refuses to appear 
at these places of resort, b the ig t, disagreeable, 
and vicious, may. 

But we need not plead the cause of Fairs; so strong are 
they now in public confidence, that the only fear is, they may 
be multiplied to excess and got up for trivial purposes. Yet 
there is small danger of this for the present, 

Are you satisfied that Fairs, when well managed, are good 
and proper? Then you shall have a peep at the Fair for sea- 
men, held by the Seaman’s aid, in old Fanueil Hall, and at all 
its glory of decorations, which were really splendid, Captain 
J. Sturgis, of the Revenue Cutter Hamilton, took this duty 
on himself, and performed it toa charm, Flags and banners 
were suspended around the galleries, pennants radiated from 
the centre of the ceiling to the pillars, which were wreathed 
with evergreen, and over the tables were mottos, expressive 
of that interest for seamen, which had caused the effort of 
benevolence. 

At the head of the hall, on a raised platform, was a beau- 
tiful and perfect model of a brig of war, armed with eighteen 
brass guns and d with a hundred men. This brig fired 
a salute each evening at eight o’clock. On one side of the 
brig was the post-office, where, during the Fair, about a 
thousand letters were distributed; on the other side was 
Flora’s Bower, or the Flower Tables, Eight tables, four on 
each side of the Hall, were covered with an immense variety 
of fancy work and useful articles, nearly all made for this 
purpose, in the course of eight weeks. No more time had 
elapsed since the Fair was decided on; and merely as evi- 
dence of the taste, skill, and industry of the ladies of Boston, 
this Fair for the Seamen at old Fanueil, will be a fair page 
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in their domestic history. And when its high and holy pur- 
pose is considered, that the time, taste, and talents of the 
ladies were consecrated to the cause of benevolence, in favour 
of a class of people who have been long and sadly neglected, 
we cannot but think that the Fair will find a warm approval 
in every heart. 

We have not space to enter into any thing likea description 
of the “ three days.” Suffice it to say, that all went off well— 
that a great multitude came to the Temple of Liberty, and 
laid their honest oblations on the altar of Charity—that our 
receipts were about six thousand dollars—and the clear pro- 
fits, to be devoted to the purpose of “ doing good to seamen 
and their families,” will not be less than five thousand dollars. 

We entreat the forbearance of our contributors; their 
favours shall all be published in the order they are received. 
It was our intention to have leaded the matter in our future 
numbers, but we found that by so doing, we should not be 
enabled to give more than two thirds as much matter, The 
following contributions are on hand : 

The Orphan, a Tale, by Mrs. Mary H. Parsons, of Pena- 
sylvania. 

The Heart’s Trial, by Mrs. Ellet, of South Carolina, 

The Widow Shampro, by Mrs. E. W. Y., of Massachusetts. 

The Elms, by Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, of Connecticut, 

The Miniature, by L. A. Wilmer, Esq., of Pennsylvania, 

A Village Romance, by Miss M. A. Brown, of England, 

Newton Ainslie, by Mrs. Emma C, Embury, of New York. 

The Runaway, by John Neal, Esq., of Maine. 

Sketches of English Ladies, by B, B. Thatcher, Esq., of 
Massachusetts. 

Richelieu, by Mrs. E. L. Cushing, of Canada. 

Niagara, by Grenville Mellen. 

The Master’s Queue, by Miss A. M. F. Buchanan, of Mary- 
land, 

My Uncle Nicholas, by R. Penn Smith, of Pennsylvania. 

Helen Clavering, by Mrs. Mary H. Parsons, of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

A Novelette, by Miss Leslie. 

Mary Lloyd, or the Rich Man’s Daughter, by Ezra Holden, 
Esq., Ed. uf Sat. Courier, 





A late English Magazine publishes as original, that delight- 
ful piece of poetry, “It Snows,” written by our coadjutor, 
Mrs. Hale. 








We wish to publish—as we d some time since— 
Portraits of Celebrated Literary Ladies—and we would, of 
course, prefer those of our own country, and especially the 
writers for this work ; but it is hardly necessary to say this, 
for there is searcely one lady of any literary standing, who 
has not written for “ The Book.” We find a difficulty, how- 
ever, in procuring either paintings or miniatures—can any 
of our friends help us in this dilemma? 





A slight error was made in our last, in stating that we gave 
twenty-six plates yearly—the number is twenty-four. 





We have on hand a number of “ Reports” and “ Cata- 
logues” of Female Seminaries, which we have never had lei- 
sure to notice, In the next number we shall attend to these. 





LAURA BRIGHAM, 

In our last number we gave a notice of the ‘* Boston Asy- 
lum for the Blind.” The interesting sketch of one of its 
pupils, to whom particular reference was then made, which 
we now subjoin, was omitted for want of room. 

We will now give the account of the Trustees, by which it 
will appear that there was no poetic embellishment of this 
remarkable case, 

“It has been ascertained beyond the ibility of dow 
that she cannot see a ray of light, cannot hear the Don fons 
and never exercises her sense of smell, if she has any. Thus 
her mind dwells in darkness and still as profound as that 
of a closed tomb at midnight. Of beautiful sights, and sweet 
sounds, and pleasant odours, she has no conception; never- 
theless she seems as happy and playful as a bird or a lamb; 
and the employment of her intellectual faculties, the acquire- 


ment of a new idea, gives her a vivid pleasure, which is 
plainly marked in her expressive features. She never seems 
to repine, but has all Gis buspancy and gaicty of childhood. 
She is fond of fun and frolic, and when playing with the rest 
of the children, her shrill laugh sounds loudest of the group. 

“When left alone, she seems very bape if she has her 
knitting or sewing, and will busy herself for hours: if she has 
no occupation, she evidently amuses herself by imaginary 
dialogues, or recalling past impressions ; she counts with her 
lls out names of things which she has recently 


fingers, or s ) 
learned, in the manual alphabet of the deaf mutes. In this 
lonely solf- ion, she , reflects, and argues: if 





she spells a word wrong with the fingers of her right hand, 
she instantly strikes it with her left, a¢ her teacher does, in 
sign if disapprobation: if right, their she pats herself upon 
the head and looks paws. She sometimes pur, ly spells 
a word wrong with her left hand, looks ish fur a moment 
and laughs, and then with the right strikes the left, as 
if to correct it, ee 

“ During the year she has attained great dexterity in the 
use of the Manual Alphabet of the deaf mutes ; and she spells 
out the words and sentences which she knows, so fast and so 
deftly that only those accustomed to this language can follow 
with the eye, the rapid motions of her fingers. : 

** But wonderful as is the rapidity with which she writes 
her thoughts upon the air, still more so is the ease and aceu- 
racy with which she reads the words thus written by another, 
grasping their hand in hers, and following every movement 
of their fingers, as letter after letter conveys their peg | to 
her mind, It is in this way that she converses with her bhnd 
playmates, and nothing can more forcibly show the power 
of mind in foreing matter to its purpose, than a meeting be- 
tween them, For, if great talent and skill are necessary for 
two pantomimes —_ their thoughts and feelings by the 
movements of the body, and the expressionof the countenance, 
how much ter the difficulty when darkness shrouds them 
both, and the one can hear no sound! 

“ When Laura is walking through a passage way, with her 
hands spread before her, she knows instantly every one 
meets, and passes them with a sign of recognition; but if it 
be a girl of her ownage, and especially if une of her favourites, 
there is instantly a bright smile of recognition—an inter- 
twining of arms—a grasping of hands—and a swift telegraph- 
ing upon the tiny fingers, whose rapid evolutions convey the 
thoughts and feelings from the outposts of one mind to those 
of the other. There are questions and answers—exchanges 
of joy or sorrow—there are kissings and partings—just as be- 
tween little children with all their senses, 

“ One such interview is a better refutation of the doctrin 
that mind is the result of sensation, than folios of lea 
argument. If those age go who consider man as only 
the most perfect animal, and attribute his superiority to his 
senses, be correct, then a dog or a monkey should have mental 
power quadruple that of poor Laura Brigham, who has but 
one sense, 

“ We would not be understood to say that this child has the 
same amount of knowledge that others of her age have; very 
far from it: she is nine years of age, and yet her knowledge 
of language is not greater than a common child of three years, 
There has been no difficulty in communicating knowled 
of facts—positive qualities of bodies—numbers, &c.; but t 
words expressive of them, which other children learn by 
hearing, as they learn to talk, must all be communicated to 
Laura by a circuitous and tedious method, In all the know- 
ledge which is acquired by the perceptive faculties, she is of 
course backward ; because, previous to her coming here, her 
perceptive faculties were probably less exercised in one week, 
than those of common children are in one hour, 

“ What may be termed her moral nature, however, her 
sentiments and affections, her sense of propriety, of right, 
| aa &e., is equally well developed as those of other 
children. 





“ She is now able to understand simple sentences expressive 
of action, as ‘*shut the door,” “give me a book,” &c., or 
rather, as she expresses it, “shut door,” “give book,” for 
she does not know the force of ihe particles, the and a, any 
more than a prattling infant, who understands—give cake— 
but puts in me and a from imitation, without knowing their 
meaning; or than many a child in school understands t 
difference between a noun and verb, though he has gone 
through all the parsing exercises and can give a rule for 
every thing about it.” 


—_— 
EDITOR’S BOOK TABLE, 


The Women of England, their Social Duties, and Domestic 
Habits. By Mrs. Ellis, New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
pp. 275. 

Mrs. Ellis, (late Sarah Stickney,) is favorably known to 
our reading community. Her “Poetry of Nature,” and 
* Pictures of Private Life,” are pleasant books, fuli of tender 
and pious thoughts, and in some of the scenes and deserip- 
tions, evineing that refined and just taste which accompanies 
genius when chastened by religious principle. 

The present work is one of a more decidedly practical 
character, and, we doubt not, was written with an earnest de- 
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sire to do good, It has passages of great beauty, and con- 
tains sentiments which are very important to the improve- 
ment and happiness of society. Yet we do not think that it 
deserves unqualified praise, The style is verbose and tame, 
the arrangement of the matterso unskilfully made, that there 
is scarcely a chapter which might not be transposed with 
any other in the book, without detriment to the argument or 
object of the author. These are not faults which depreciate 
the moral truth of the sentiments ; but there are observations 
contained in this volume which we consider objectionable, 
because teaching a false estimate of character. For instance, 
Mrs, Ellis insists that the class of females she add > 
“those who enjoy the privileges of liberal education, with 
exemption from the pecuniary necessities of labour ;” in 
other words, the daughters of lawyers, clergymen, merchants. 
manufacturers, &e., the middle class of society in England, 
must not presume to call themselves “ladies,” and yet she 
acknowledges that this class includes ‘a vast portion of the 
intelligence and moral power of the nation.” But then 
they were not “ born great,” and therefore cannot be ladies— 
or, the men gentlemen, we suppose, Indeed, she considers 
the name /ady to be fraught with incalculable mischief—she 
says—** The grand error of the day scems to be that of call- 
ing themselves /adies, when it ought to be their ambition to 
be only women,” &e. 

Now woman is a beautiful term, we allow, and we would 
be willing that it should be used to designate a female of the 
highest character and accomplishments; but while lady is 
supposed to convey the idea of more intellectual and moral 
refinement, we think every woman who possesses the charac- 
ter of a lady, should be entitled to the appellation. And how 
a Christian woman can lend her influence to inerease the 
barriers of rank, or caste, in a Christian land, astonished us, 
Had she told the “ middle class,” that it would be prepos- 
terous and wrong for them to imitate the fashions and man- 
ners of the nobility, who had immense fortunes to support 
their extravagance, and high rank to screen their conduct 
from censure, she would have done well; but gentility is 
neither in birth, rank, or fashion, but in mind. Was the 
Dutchess of St. Albans a lady? or is the Marquis of Water- 
ford a gentleman? The Apostle praised the “elect lady,” 
because he “* found her children walking in the truth ;” and 
whenever we find a family so educated, we may presume 
that the mother is a lady, and that the daughters will do 
honour to the title. 

There are some excellent remarks on * Conversation,” 
which we should like to lay before our readers; and in her 
observations on “ Domestic Habits,” much that is calculated 
to do good is urged on the young female, We hope that the 
work will be extensively read, though not so well adapted for 
our country as was Mrs, Farrar’s work, “ The Young La- 
dies’ Friend ;” yet many valuable hints and rules may be 
gathered from this volume to the women of England.” 








Life of Cardinal de Cheverus, James Munroe & Co, 

Who Cardinal de Cheverus was, none of our readers, proba- 
bly, need be informed ; a residence of twenty-seven years 
among us, (at Boston,) in so distinguished an office as that of 
a Catholic Bishop—not to the sub and much 
higher honors conferred on him in his native country—was 
quite sufficient to introduce him thoroughly to American ac- 
quaintance, had he been but an ordinary man, The Bishop, 
however, was not an ordinary man—farfrom it. In mere in- 
telleet we might not, indeed, pronounce him quite extra-or- 
dinary, (though we are hardly sure of that even ;) we might 
not call him a genius, but this would not be from any lack 
on his part in that respect, for where intellect was wanted, 
where it was to ¢ell, there Cheverus never was found want- 
ing. It would be rather because his moral excellences were 
so brilliant as to monopolise one’s notice and admiration, 
As a good man, he was indeed a rare example. We do not 
mean, neither, a good man in the and I 
sense of these abused words. We mean a character formed 
signally on the model of Christ's own—and how much does 
this imply ;—not sensibility, amiable instincts, liberality 
alone, but great energies—the executive faculties and hab- 
its powerful—enlarged views of society, and of humanity at 
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large; a mind, in a word, thoroughly disciplined, and balan- 
ced well, It would be exceedingly interesting to cite the 
volume before us sufficiently to show what was the kind of 
the Cardinal’s goodness which we refer to; how much mind, 
how much greatness, in fact, there was in it. But our limits 
warn us to forbear. ‘The most we can do at present, after 
commending the whole book to our readers, (and we might 
well add a compliment to Mr. Stewart’s translation,) is to se- 
lect the following passages, beautifully illustrative of a theme 
on which we have often dwelt, and which can never become 
wearisome, we think, to any well-ordered mind, The author 
speaks of the Cardinal’s mother:” 


“ While she deemed it unnecessary to follow any formed 
system of education, the best, in her judgment, was the most 
simple and Christian. Making it her care to inculcate upon 
her children, by example, even more than by precept, the 
fear of God, the habit of prayer, love of their nei hbors, 
charity to the poor, and a ive for whatever is good, honest, 
and virtuous, she succeeded insecuring alike their obedience 
and affection, She never had recourse to those severe repri- 
mands which sour the disposition instead of improving it, 
and still less to corporal punishment, which oe! enforce an 
outward obedience, but produces no change in the heart. | 

** The care thus bestowed was not lost, To say nothing 
of the great and eminent virtues which were its fruit, the 
gratitude and affection of the children were a sweet recom- 
pense to the parents in this world, the recollection of so good 
a mother, especially, was cherished in the hearts of her chil- 
dren dear as that of virtue itself. Even to the latest period 
of his life the Cardinal never spoke of his mother but with 
veneration and tenderness ; and whenever from the pulpit, 
he enlarged upon the duties of mothers towards their chil- 
dren, he always loved to cite the example and conduct of 
his own mother.” ; 





The American Flower Garden Companion. By Edward 
Sayes, Boston: Weeks, Jordan & Co, 1839. 

The love of flowers is an universal passion, It pervades 
all breasts ; in all climes, conditions, and ages it is predomi- 
nant. Rich and poor—old and young—wise and simple, 
alike acknowledge its influence, The cottage with its sweet- 
briars and honey-suckles—the green-house with its wealth 
of gorgeous exotics—the neat and trimly drest city garden— 
the lone plant, watched and tended amid all the harassing 
exactions of toil, peering from the window of a wretched 
hovel in a dim-lighted alley, equally attest the power which 
flowers exercise upon human sympathies. They heighten 
the enjoyment of pleasure; they soothe the pangs of affliction. 
‘The outward senses are delighted by their beauty and frag- 
rance; the inward heart is purified and refined by their gen- 
tle associations, The lessons they teach are full of profitable 
admonition, for while they warn us of life’s frailty and fleet- 
ness, they inspire us also with hope, and joy, and gladness ; 
and if in their withering we can find types of our own decay- 
ing natures, their reproduction is eloquent of the power and 
goodness, and wisdom of our common Creator. 

The little volume, the title of which is given above, con- 
tains practical instructions by an experienced florist, both 
as to the mode of arranging gardens, and the best methods 
of cultivation, It embraces also a list of the various flowers 
suitable to our climate, with directions as to the proper sea- 
sons for planting, trimming, &c. It is, in a word, a most 
useful manual for all who have the opportunity of indulging 
in the ‘ universal passion,’ c 


The American Fruit Garden Companion. By L. Sayers. 
Boston : Weeks, Jordan & Co,, 1839, 

This little work is kindred to that we have just noticed, 
and will be found equally valuable. In a plain, clear, and 
unpretending way it treats of the various subjects connected 
with the cultivation of Fruit Gardens, giving such directions 
both for propagation and preservation as cannot fail to be 
successful if properly followed. 





«‘ The Ladies’ Wreath—A Selection from the Female Poetic 
Writers of England and America. With Original Notices 
and Notes.” By Mrs. Hale: pp.436. Second edition, im- 
proved and enlarged. Boston: Marsh, Capen & Lyon. 
We name the new edition of this work, which has lately 

been published, not to claim any merit for our own share in 

it; but simply to inform our iriends that if they wish for a 

volume of pure and beautiful poesy to adorn their own libra- 
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ry, or as a present to young ladies, we think this will satisfy 
their wishes. It contains selections from the writings of Mrs. 
Hemans, More, Barbauld, Norton, and Howit—Miss Baillie, 
Taylor, Landon, Jewsbury, Browne, Bowles, and Mitford, 
English Writers, The Americans are Mrs, Sigourney, Em- 
bury, Wills, Smith, Osgood, Dinnies, Whitman, Gilman, 
Ellit, Hale—Miss Gould, and Lucretia Maria Davidson. 





Robin Day. By the author of “Calavar,” &e. 2 vols, Lea 
& Blanchard—1839, 

This work is not equal in merit to the former productions 
of Dr. Bird, It is intended to be satirical and droll, but the 
humour is forced, and the satire is not sufficiently obvious for 
effect. It is wanting also in a good moral. If we are to 
judge from this specimen, the talents of Dr. Bird are not 
adapted to the comie—his power lies in a different class of 
compositions, His earlier novels are remarkable for strength 
and purity of diction, lofty eloquence, and vivid portraitures 
of the noble and chivalric, and it is in these he is most suc- 
cessful. 


Chevely: the Mangof Honour, By Lady Lytton Bulwer. 
4 vols, Harper & Brother, New York, 1839, 

This novel is said to have been written for the purpose of 
showing to the world the baseness of Mr. E, L. Bulwer’s cha- 
racter. If such was the fact, which we doubt, we feel con- 
strained to say, her ladyship, whatever merit may be accorded 
to her abilities, has shown but little womanly dignity or dis- 
cretion, 

**Chevely” is undoubted'y well written, but the morals it 
ineulcates are as loose, and as deserving of condemnation, as 
those which the author of Ernest Maltravers himself, has 
sought to establish and defend. The profuseness of quotation 
from Don Juan is also in bad tone, as well as bad taste. Al- 
together the perusal of this performance has led us to the 
conclusion, that whatever faults may be imputable to the 
husband, and it is probable there are many, Lady Bulwer is 
by no means the injured woman she seems to think herself, 


Cooper’s Naval History of the United States, has just been 
issued by Lea & Blanchard, 


A L’Abri, or the Tent pitched. By N. P. Willis. S. Colman: 
New York, 1839, 

Notwithstanding the affectation of the title—a customary 
vice of the author—this is really a most agreeable book, Mr, 
Willis is singularly graceful in his light prose compositions, 
combining much elegance of manner with a sprightly flow 
ef thought; and in none of his published productions are 
these characteristics more conspicuous than in that now 
before us. The volume contains a series of letters addressed 
from the writer’s farm on the Susquehanna, to Dr. Porter, 
his present associate in the Corsair, and the sketches of 
scenery, the description of persons, and the incidental reflec- 
tions they embody, are really admirable. These letters were 
originally published in the New York Mirror. 





Lea & Blanchard are now publishing in numbers, “ Jack 
Sheppard,” by Ainsworth. The style in which this work is 
got up, is very creditable to the publishers. 





Memoirs of Celebrated Women. Edited by J. P. R. James. 
2 vols. Carey & Hart, 1839. 

The word “edited,” on the title-page of a book, has been, 
of late years, so frequently used for the purpose of mystifica- 
tion, and, in some glaring instances, has been so obviously a 
lure to catch purchasers, that Mr. James has found it neces- 
sary to state explicitly, that his only connection with the 
preparation of these volumes was the revision of the proofs, 
and occasional alteration of language. The author—whose 
name he does not mention, however—is, as he informs us, a 
lady of abilities, to whom he is related, and the work was 
submitted to him on account of her absence in Europe, Of 
course, a statement gravely made by an honourable man, is 
not to be disputed, but unless the bookseller expected to de- 


rive advantage from the use of his name, there was no parti- 
cular reason why, under the circumstances, it should appear. 

The Memoirs include sketches of Joan of Arc, Margaret 
of Anjou, Lady Jane Grey, Anna Comnena, Marchioness of 
Maintenon, Queen Elizabeth, and Donna Maria Pacheco. 
As allof these women were connected with events of great 
political importance, their biographies are necessarily inti- 
mately interwoven with the history of their times, and we 
have therefore, to the pleasing detail of personal events, su- 
peradded startling incidents of several of the most remark- 
able epochs which the world has witnessed. The style of the 
memoirs is generally plain and unpretending: the facts are 
judiciously chosen, and the opinions are for the most part 
sound. 





Lady’s Equestrian Manual. Haswell, Barrington & Has- 
well; 1339, 

This is a little book which we recommend to such of our 
lady readers as have the opportunity of indulging in the in- 
vigorating and delightful exercise of riding. It furnishes a 
variety of precepts well calculated to assist beginners, illus- 
trated by drawings, which make them perfectly clear to 
every comprehension. 





Flora’s Interpreter. By Mrs. ye 264—seventh edition. 
Boston: Marsh, Capen & Lyon. 

The sale of six large editions of this work, and the con- 
tinued and increasing demand for it, is sufficient testimony 
that it finds favor with the public. This seventh edition 
has been carefully revised and stereotyped ; we trust it will 
give satisfaction to our friends, 





The Croppy. A Tale, by the O’Hara family; 2 vols, Carey 
& Hart: 1839, 

There is no novel-writer of the present day who surpasses 
Mr. Banim in vivid portraiture of ch ter, and fertility of 
invention, All his writings abound in these traits, and they 
are eminently conspicuous in the volume now befure us, 
* The Croppy,’ is, of course, a tale of Ireland, and it depicts 
with vigour many of the scenes of suffering and desolation 
which the distracted state of that unhappy country continu- 
ally involves, The day is one of deep interest. 








The Phantom Ship, a Tale of the Sea, by Captain Marryat; 
2 vols, Carey & Hart. 

Since the gallant Captain’s return to England, we per- 
ceive he has been involved in a Chancery suit with his pub- 
lisher respecting this production. Whether the controversy 
has been settled, or if it has, in what way it was determined 
we do not remember, but one result has been to give the 
work to American readers before it is published in England. 
The publishers bere hold a copy-right. 

The ‘Phantom Ship’ is one of its author’s best stories, 
The incidents are h us and touching, and the deserip- 
tions have all that freshness and vigour which made Peter 
Simple so popular. 








Advice to a Young Gentleman, on Entering Society. Phila- 
delphia: Lea & Blanchard—1839, 

There is a good deal of worldly shrewdness exhibited in 
passages of this work, but the tone of morality it inculcates 
is such as we utterly condemn. Mere conventional furms 
can never justify cheating, and the young man who shapes 
his conduct according to the ‘advice’ given by this writer, 
will perhaps improve in polish—though that is doubtful—but 
he willcertainly depreciate in honesty. The surface may be 
made smoother, but the current of bad passions beneath will 
be rendered deeper, and its impressions will be more lasting. 
We had hoped the day had gone by when the old and heart- 
less philosophy of Chesterfield could find advocates, and we 
are not a little surprised to see that bad man characterized 
as great, by one who professes to promote the instruction of 
youth, Yet this book both advocates his doctrines, and ap- 
plauds his name, and hulds him up as a model worthy of ad- 
miration, 
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Richelieu, or the Conspiracy; a Play in Five Acts. To 
which are added Historical Odes ; by E. L. Bulwer. Har- 
per & Brothers. New York: 1339. 

‘Richelieu’ is Mr. Bulwer’s best d ic production 
The subject is full of capabilities, and it is well managed. 
The character of Richelieu, bold, fearless, uncompromising, 
relentless, but not altogether without humane charities and 
affections, is feelingly pourtrayed. The general conduct of 





the piece is admirable ; and in some of the scenes the highest 
interest is skilfully excited and maintained. Some of the 
best passages which Mr. B. has written may be found in this 
picce. The Historical Odes do not please us so well as the 
drama. They contain many fine thoughts, and much vigo- 
rous diction ; but there is a striving after effect every where 
perceptible in them, which is not to our taste. 
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DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS, 


Fig. I.—Indian green gros de Naples robe, the waist half- 
high, and the sleeves demi large; the border is trimmed with 
lace; India musiin mantelet, trimmed with poiat lace, set on 
very full and surmounted by a riband run through the brim, 
Drawn bonnet of white silk, trimmed with white riband, 
edged with pink, and the interior of the brim ornamented 
with light foliage. 

Fig. II.—High dress of striped gros de Naples, trimmed 
with satin pipings. The waist of this very pretty spring 
dress, is made high and quite tight to fit the bust. The fronts 
as seen in the plate, are cut on the cross way of the material, 
so as to make the stripes meet down the front; the back goes 
the straight way, and has a slight fullness at the waist. The 
sleeves are full from the shoulder to the elbow, the remainder 
tight, they are confined, as may be seen in the plate, in regu- 
lar flat plaits a certain distance below the shoulder, by three 
frills, cut on the cross way and not very full, and put on 
close to each other, that is, no space left between, The bot- 
tom of the dress is ornamented with a very deep flounce, with 
a heading formed of itself. The ceinture, which is of the 
material of the dress, is edged, as well as the frills on the 
sleeves, &e., with a satin piping of a different colour from 
the dress, 

Hat of white fou de soie, trimmed with white riband and 
blonde. The front of the hat is large, coming low at the 
sides of the face, where the corners are merely rounded off 
and nearly meeting under the chin, A wreath of roses orna- 
ments the underneath part of the front of the bonnet, and a 
veil of white blonde is put on at the edge. Double lace frill, 
tied with a coloured riband. White gloves, green silk parasol, 
and black shoes. 

Fig. I1].—Hat of casing trimmed with flowers. Half-high 
dress of white muslin, plain tight waist, fastened at the back, 
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a narrow lace goes round the top of the neck. Mantelet of 
white tulle lined with coloured silk, the mantelet has a deep 
cape, and is confined at the neck with large regular folds. It 
is trimmed all round with deep lace, and tied down the front 
at distances with bows of coloured riband. Straw coloured 
kid gloves, cambric ruffles, and black shoes, 





CHIT CHAT OF THE FASHIONS. 


At the first drawing for the season, the Queen of England 
wore a silver tissue dress, trimmed with rich bullion fringe, 
A magnificent diamond stomacher to the body. A train of 
pink satin trimmed with sable, and lined with rich white 
silk. Her head dress of diamonds, feathers, and lappets. The 
entire dress was of British manufacture. 

Another dress is thus described, 

* The body and train was of rich blue silk, splendidly em- 
broidered with flowers in gold and chenille. The petticoat 
of rich white satin and gold, and blue cordeliere. A rosary, 
formerly worn by Mary, Queen of Scots, thrown over the bust, 
completed this rich costume, The gown is said to have been 
seventy years old, but the gold, being without alloy, is as 
fresh as the first day on which it was worn, 

The Queen’s new bonnets are of rose colour, lilac, and 
spring green glace lace, rather deep, trims the edge of the 
brim, and goes round to the back forming the davolet. On 
the brim a few small and light flowers fall. ‘The brim comes 
down low—in some cases almost meeting under the chin, 
These bonnets are elegant, light, and defend the neck and 
face from the sunshine, 

Foil de chevre is a new material for female dress, It is soft, 
silky, and light--never gets rumpled, and as bright as silk, 
fresh as muslin. 
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